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FOOTPRINTS OF THE PILGRIMS IN 


ENGLAND. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D. 


A TENDER, almost a sacred, interest 
must always attach itself, in the minds 
of intelligent American Christians, to 
the spot where, in its Old England cra- 
dle, free New England was rocked. It is 
within less than twenty years that that 
exact locality has been made known ‘to 
history. Bradford, Morton, and—from 
the former— Prince, had vaguely sug- 
gested “the north of England,” and the 
“joining borders of Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire ;” and Cot- 
ton Mather wrote the word which would 
have told all men, as long ago as 1702, 
that the neighborhood of Austerfield 
—a little hamlet almost astride of the 
line dividing the former and the latter 
counties — held the secret; but his Lon- 
don printer bungled the word into Azs- 
terfield, and nearly a century and a half, 
very precious for such inquiries, because 
rich in traditions and records now per- 
ished, was left to pass, in consequence, 
before the affectionate researches of the 
present generation recovered the lost 
clew. 

In 1849, Mr. Joseph Hunter, then an 
assistant keeper of the public records 
of England, published a little tract, the 
object of which was to call attention 
to the fact that, from another expression 
of Bradford’s, viz., “they ordinarily met at 
his [Brewster’s ] house on the Lord’s day, 
which was a manor of the Bishop's,” 
by his local knowledge of the country 


referred to, he had succeeded in iden- 
tifying the village in which the church 
which afterwards came over in the May- 
flower was formed, and even the site 
of the very edifice in which it was 
wont to assemble. This happy discov- 
ery has been so confirmed by the local 
records as to make the identification 
complete and absolute, and thus to exalt 
this cluster of humble hamlets to a dig- 
nity in the regard of true Americans 
which can scarcely be paralleled by any 
other locality in Fatherland, imperial as it 
is in its heritage of the shrines of the past. 

Dr. Palfrey, in a note to the first vol- 
ume of his admirable History of New 
England, puts inthe claim to have been, 
on the occasion of his visiting them on 
the 15th September, 1856, “ the first per- 
son related to the American Plymouth” 
who had trodden those old paths since 
Bradford and Brewster. The present 
writer, however, had preceded him by 
more than five years, having searched 
out the spot on the gth and roth July, 
1851. Twice since he has spent days 
there ; and it is his object now to invite his 
readers to share with him some of those 
emotions which such scenes are naturally 
calculated to awaken in every devout 
heart, by a rapid reference to them in 
connection with the events by which they 
have been dignified. 

The general position of the locality is, 
say, 148 miles N.N.W. of London, and 
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75 miles nearly due E. from Liverpool, 
and at the nearest point perhaps 40 
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miles distant, W., from the shore of the 
North Sea. ‘It isa level or gently rolling 


pastoral country, easily reached by rail 
from all parts of the kingdom. The 
great post road from London to York 
passes through it, and has done so since 
long before the time of our fathers. The 
North of England Railway does the same. 

The points of special interest are 
the village of Scrooby, which contain- 
ed the “manor-house” of the Arch- 
bishop of York, which, at the date of 
the formation of the church, was occu- 
pied, on lease, by William Brewster ; and 
the hamlet of Austerfield, where Wil- 
liam Bradford, second Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony, and its historian, was 
born. These are centered by the inter- 
vening parish of Bawtry, which has a 
population disproportioned to its size, — 
nearly 1100 persons having their homes 
upon less than 245 acres. Austerfield 
is a mile and a quarter N.N.E. of Baw- 
try, and had a population in 1861 of 
389, with an acreage of 2776. Scrooby 
is a mile and a half S.S.E. of Bawtry, 
and looks a little less populous than 
Austerfield. Blythe, with which both 


Bawtry and Austerfield, until 1858, were 
parochially connected, lies a few miles 
to the S.S.W.; while Harworth, whose 
little churchyard has Bradford and other 
New England names upon its memorial 
stones, is some three miles W. of Baw- 
try; and Gainsborough, Babworth, Ret- 
ford, and other parishes with which the 
Pilgrim movement more or less connects 
itself historically, lie in or toward Lin- 
colnshire on the east. 

As few trains stop at Scrooby, the 
visitor to these localities will find it most 
convenient to leave the train at Bawtry ; 
where, in the Crown Inn, kept for these 
twenty years by John Parkinson, he will 
find quiet quarters, a wholesome English 
table, a clean bed, and moderate charges. 

To visit the home of Bradford, he will 
walk back to, and by, the railway station, 
just beyond which he will soon see a 
finger-board with the inscription, “ Foot- 
path to Austerfield.” If it chance to be in 
the summer, he will find the walk thus in- 
dicated a most enchanting one, through 
fields of waving grain, and between charm~ 
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ing green hedges, — such an experience 


as one can well have nowhere else than - 


in England. A short half-hour will bring 
him out, over styles and through rustic 
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gates, upon the main street of the ham- 
let. Pushing along toward its further. 
extremity, he will soon find on his right 
its queer little old chapel, known as St. 


Helen’s, with its entrance jammed uncer- 
emoniously in between the front-yard of 
a cottage on the right, and a more than 
usually pretentious farm-yard on the left. 
On the afternoon of Sabbath 30 July, 
1865, I went thither with the purpose 
of attending worship there. It was not 
quite two P.M. when I put my hand 
upon the little gate giving admission to 
the small graveyard in which the chapel 
stands. Finding itstill locked, I strolled 
on toward the house which tradition 
associates — I am not yet clear as to its 
authenticity —with the birth and early 
life of Goy. Bradford ; until the pleasant 
tinkle of the two little bells which swing 
in the chapel turret began to recall me, 
by its suggestion that the hour of ser- 
vice was drawing on. These two bells 
hang side by side, and are pitched three 
notes apart, so that, as the sexton in the 
little gallery twitched first one rope and 
then the other, they kept musically yet 
monotonously calling the people. 
Passing in through the now unclosed 
gate, between the old grass-grown graves, 
few of which have any stone to tell wholies 


moldering beneath, I entered the chapel 
through the quaint Norman doorway, 
and sat down in the last pew on the left 
of the one aisle, — one of several which 
are lettered “free ” on the door. 

The interior is plainness itself, made 
prosaic by rude recent plastering and 
cheap carpentry. Overhead, the old roof- 
timbering is concealed by a flat modern 
ceiling. There were originally 80 sittings, 
of which 65 were free ; but in 1835, when 
the chapel was floored and repaired (by 
condensation and the addition of a little 
gallery projecting over about to the rear 
of the last line of pews), 75 sittings were 
added, of which 37 were declared for ever 
free ; making the present nominal ac- 
commodation (which I think would be 
found uncomfortable in use) 154 sittings, 
102 of which are-perpetually free. 

Only three or four persons were within 
when I entered, but others soon fol- 
lowed us, until nearly fifty were pres- 
ent; the majority looking like peasants, 
a few like well-to-do and intelligent far- 


“mers, and their wives and daughters. 


A minute or two after the appointed 
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hour (2.30 P.M.) the curate came in, and, 
putting on his white gown behind a 
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screen near the chancel rail, entered the 


reading-desk, and knelt in silent prayer. 
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CHAPEL OF ST. HELEN, AUSTERFIELD. 


The bell which sounded the highest note 
then ceased, and the other, after a few 
tolls, did the same, and the sexton came 
down out of the little gallery and took 
his place directly under the reading-desk, 
to act as clerk. There was no organ, no 
choir, and no singing, and the curate 
and the clerk had the service pretty 
much between them; no person, so far 
as I heard, responding, with the excep- 
tion of a little boy near me, and myself. 

Knowing that the curate, the Rev. 
Francis Foulkes, was an appointee of the 
Rey. Augustus Dobree Carey, rector at 


Bawtry, whose High-Churchism had wea- 
ried and disgusted me in the morning, I 
was most pleasurably surprised to find 
so delightful a service. Heseemed over 
forty, and had very near-sighted eyes, 
which gave a peculiar and almost pain- 
ful expression to his face, but he looked 
meek and good, and the tones of his 
voice were so gentle and expressive that 
they won upon my heart at once. I 
have scarcely ever heard the service 
given with so much deep feeling and such 
earnestness of intonation, yet always in 
singularly low tones. There were fewer 
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symptoms of High-Churchism apparent 
here than had been exhibited at Baw- 
try; perhaps none indeed, unless one 
might think in that connection of the 
way in’ which the clerk in responding 
chanted his “ Amens,” — ina nasal tone, 
pitched far above any natural key, and 
made to sound as much like “ Avrrrrr 
—min” as possible. Whether it was 
that or not, I do not know, but something 
proved quite too much for the gravity of 
some great louts of boys in the benches 
behind me, who, after several undisguised 
and unmitigated explosions of laughter, 
clattered off the premises, — much to my 
satisfaction. Mr. Foulkes went again 
behind the screen when the Evening 
Prayer was ended, and put on the black 
gown (which Mr. Carey had not done in 
_ the morning) and ascended the pulpit, 
when he preached an unpretending ex- 
tempore sermon of much tenderness and 
real merit upon the theme of Christ’s 
desire to gather the people of Jerusalem, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, but they would not. 

Several visits to this chapel have im- 
pressed its features indelibly on my mem- 
ory. Some things about it are unchanged 
since long before the time of Bradford’s 
birth. It was built by John de Builli, 
probably during, or a short time before, 
the reign of Henry II. (1154-1189), 
and its doorway, with its compound arch 
with zigzag and beak ornaments, and a 
rude carving of a dragon, is esteemed 
of that date. The exterior has been 
changed scarcely at all. The rude oak 
chancel rail is clearly many hundreds 
of years old, and is the same before 
which the infant Pilgrim was brought to 
be baptized by Henry Fletcher, in whose 
clear and beautiful hand the entry of 
that christening on the parchment record 
still exists, in the safe custody of the iron 
box. The few small lozenged panes of 
ancient stained glass, which the boys of 
the neighboring farm-yard have deigned 
to spare, must have helped to let in the 
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light of heaven upon that service. The 
clumsy old stone font, which on the 
accession, some years ago, of a smart 
“ Gothic” new one, had been appropri- 
ated by the old clerk (father of Gervas 
Milner, the present incumbent) as a 
watering-trough for his fowls, but which, 
since American attention has been so 
much directed to the spot, has been car- 
ried back and now lies on the floorin the 
corner behind the stove, — beyond doubt 
held the water used when, on the 19th 
March, 1589, William Bradford was con- 
secrated to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The rough stone benches on 
either side of the doorway, under the lit- 
tle side-entrance porch, havescarcely been 
renovated since, as a boy, he sometimes 
lingered upon them. Some of these thick- 
lying mounds may possibly have then 
hummocked the ground, but more likely 
all have been changed again and again. 
Milner, who is grave-digger and shoe- 
maker as well as clerk, — and who, let 
me add, for the benefit of any reader 
who may travel that way soon, may be 
found in the third cottage on the right 
from the coming out of the foot-path 
from Bawtry upon the high road at Aus- 
terfield, — told me that he seldom buried 
anybody that he did not dig up somebody 
else. For example, on the previous 
day, in opening a grave for a funeral, he 
had exhumed bones and a part of a 
coffin quite fresh and undecayed. I 
asked him what he did with them, and 
he replied that he threw dirt over them 
until the funeral party had gone, and 
then tumbled them in with the new body 
into the old grave. 

From various records it is made clear 
that as early as 4575, William Bradford 
and John Hanson were the two princi- 
pal inhabitants of Austerfield. These 
seem to have been the two grandfathers 
of our William, who was the son of Wil- 
liam (who was, with Thomas and Rob- 
ert, son of William aforesaid) and Alice 
Hanson. Our William was born early 
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in March, 1589, and was scarcely two 
years old when his father died, and 
scarcely six when his grandfather Wil- 
liam aforesaid was buried. He seems 
after that to have fallen to the care of 
his uncles ; and, as there is no recorded 
trace of Thomas subsequent to 1578, 
but evidence that Robert lived until after 
our William had emigrated to Holland, 
there is most likelihood that he was in 
charge of the latter ; while there is some 
reason to conjecture that he may have 
been indebted to a friend of this uncle 
Robert —the Rev. Mr. Silvester of Alk- 
ley, a few miles east of Austerfield, who 
-had a fine library for those days —for 
some of his apparently unusual early 
literary culture. He was still very 
young—not more than seventeen — 
when he joined with others in organ- 
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on the right which quickly unite in one 
that invites toward Harworth; passes a 
toll-house, and soon comes to a bridge 
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izing the church at Scrooby ; nor could 
he have been more than nineteen when 
he left Austerfield for ever to cast in his 
fortunes with the little band of exiles in 
Holland. He may possibly have revis- 
ited the territory, when, subsequently, 
before 1620, he sold the lands which he 
had inherited there, but if so only for 
the briefest sojourn; so that it is with 
his infancy, childhood, and youth alone 
that these scenes are associated. 

The walk from Bawtry to Scrooby is 
very different from that green rural lane 
which has been described as leading to 
Austerfield. -One follows instead the 
great dusty high-road toward London, 
down by the extensive grounds of Baw- 
try Hall on the right, and scattered cot- 
tages on the left, out into the open 
country; passes two roads coming in 
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over the lazy streamlet Ryton, and a 
couple of lanes leading off to the left, 
both of which point toward a beautiful 
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little gray stone spire among the trees, 
which marks the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the birth-spot of the Mayflower 
church, — maxime gentis incunabula. 
The lay of the land is given, some- 
what rudely, on the preceding page. 
There is a sort of “ four corners” near 
the center of the hamlet, which one must 
reach, and then pass, in the direction of 
the railway, to a gate giving admission 
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to extensive grounds. This gate, it is 
easy to see, stands where the draw- 
bridge stood once, when the now dry 
moat, whose course can still easily be 
traced along the green fields, was full of 
water. Entering through this gate and 
bearing toward the left near to a couple 
of majestic old sycamores, one soon will 
see all that remains of the once lordly 
Archiepiscopal Palace of Scrooby,—a 


plain farm-house, yet with an excep- 
tional look, arising partly from a some- 
what elaborate bow-window in its south 
end, and more from a lofty round-headed 
arch, now filled with masonry, which ma- 
sonry is clearly an after-thought. 

The ancient English bishops, besides 
a residence in London, had numerous 
country palaces; being in the habit of 
moving about from one part of their dio- 
ceses to another, administering their civil 
as well as ecclesiastical functions, dis- 
pensing a liberal hospitality, and accom- 
panied by a full and splendid retinue. 
The old archbishops of York had thus 
nine country palaces, among which 
Scrooby was included, and was a favor- 


ite, for the good hunting which the 
neighborhood then afforded. The first 
clear notice of a palace here is about 
A.D. 1500, when Archbishop Savage is 
recorded to have expended a large 
amount of money upon it. In 1530, 
Cardinal Wolsey made his abode here 
for some weeks, and—by tradition — 
planted a mulberry-tree in the garden, 
which still feebly survives, in extreme 
decay. In 1541, Leland says, that at 
Scrooby he saw “a great manor-place 
standinge withyn a mote and [be] long- 
ging to the Archbishop of York; builded 
yn to [two] courtes, whereof the first is 
very ample, and all builded of tymbre, 
saving the front of the haule, that is of 
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bricke, to the wych ascenditur per gra- 
dus lapidis [ascent is had by steps of 
stone]. The ynner courte building, as 
far as I marked, was of tymber building, 
and was not in compace past the 4 parte 
of the utter [outer] courte.” »About 
1557, Archbishop Heath leased this pal- 
ace, for twenty-one years, at an annual 
rental of £20. 15s., to James Bryne, his 
steward. In 1575, Archbishop Grindal 
leased it forthe same term, at £21. 2s.6d,, 
to William Marshall. When this ex- 
pired, Archbishop Sandys leased it to 
his son Samuel, of the Middle Temple. 
From him William Brewster seems to 
have underleased it; it being matter of 
documentary proof that he lived there at 
least from 1 April, 1594, to the last of 
September, 1607. 

It is probable, though not yet certain, 
that Brewster was born at Scrooby, in 
1566-67. At any rate, his father Will- 
iam, and his mother Prudence, appear 
to have resided there as early as 1571; 
while the former died there, in, or just 
before, 1590. Having studied for some 
time at Cambridge, he entered, at about 
nineteen, the service of William Davi- 
son, one of the queen’s ambassadors, 
and afterwards one of her secretaries of 
state ; attended him in his embassy to 
the Low Countries, and elsewhere; in 
his employ was introduced to the friend- 
ship of Edwin Sandys, and, after Davi- 
son’s fall, gained, probably through the 
influence of that friendship, the lease of 
this manor-house, with the appointment 
of “post of Scrooby.” This was then 
purely an office of government dis- 
patch, and well paid, with a salary of 
from £90 to £100 a year, at a time 
when a master mechanic earned but a 
shilling a day, a clerk not more than 
£5 a year, and a principal secretary of 
state only £100 per annum. It was 
not until a generation later that private 
letters went by post, and it was more 
than half a century before private pas- 
sengers were thereby accommodated. 
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Established here, Brewster, now in 
the vigor of young manhood, soon took 
a deep interest in those religious ques- 
tions which were then agitating the 
realm. Witha mind enlarged by study 
and travel, he made the acquaintance 


‘of Smith, Clyfton, Robinson, and other 


godly ministers in that and the neigh- 
boring counties, who were conscien- 
tiously opposed to the Established 
Church; and when the policy of de- 
privation, confiscation, fine and impris- 
onment was fully entered upon by gov- 
ernment to enforce conformity, he cast 
in his lot with them, and welcomed 
them to his house as well as his heart, 
and in its ample spaces offered them that 
Sabbath liberty of prophesying which 
the churches no longer afforded. Gath- 
ering together the elect and precious 
few from the country round about who 
thought as they thought, and believed 
what they believed, and were willing to 
dare what they dared to do, he, with 
Clyfton and Robinson, and these others, 
some time during 1606, formally —to 
use Bradford’s own words — “joyned 
themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) 
into a church estate, in ye felowship of 
y® gospell, to walk in all His wayes, 
made known, or to be made known, unto 
them, according to their best endeavors, 
whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them.” 

What would not the world give fora 
sight of that original covenant with its 
appended names! Doubtless Clyfton, 
Robinson, and Brewster stood first. 
Bradford, an earnest and gallant youth 
still under age, had traveled over from 
Austerfield and forded the Ryton that 
he might share in the sacred deed. Per- 
haps his future brother-in-law, George 
Morton, walked by his side. Richard 
Jackson and Robert Rochester, them- 
selves of Scrooby, no doubt were there, 
earning, with Brewster, the amercement 
of £20 apiece, imposed upon them a few 
months after by the Commissioners for 
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Causes Ecclesiastical within the Prov- 
ince of York. Francis Jessop may have 
been there. And here the mist of years 
shuts down, and we can individualize no 
further. 

It was not long that these unwonted 
strains of devotion were permitted to 
echo through these ancient Archiepis- 
copal courts. In September, 1607, one 
Francis Hall succeeded to the local 
appointment under government which 
Brewster had, for at least thirteen years, 
held; and, on the 22d of the next April, 
“ Brewster, Brownist or Separatist,” is 
fined for non-appearance at Southwell. 
With the persecuted little brotherhood, 
he had already found refuge, through 
much tribulation, in Holland! 
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What traces directly connecting the 
present with this glorious and pregnant 
past, still remain on this lovely spot? 

The general features of the landscape 
—the long, low, fertile slopes, the ver- 
dant marshes, the meandering Ryton — 
are unchanged. 

Standing by the sycamores and turn- 
ing toward the south-west, the view, be- 
yond question, is still almost identical 
with that which used to meet the eye of 
Brewster as he looked from his windows 
upon the sunset. The beautiful, but to 
him inhospitable, church, with its grace- 
ful gray spire, is the same, —with that 
spire, at least, unchanged in its exterior, 
which Leland, in 1541, described as 
“not big, but very well builded of 


b) 


while the cot- 


square polished stone ;’ 
tages, if most are not identical, retain 
the old, essential, English cottage look. 
The sycamores themselves, one of which 
is shown in the view above, are sup- 


posed to have been planted subse- 
quently, and to mark the site of the 
main building, now destroyed and gone. 
The present farm-house (of which an 
engraving has already been given, from 
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a not entirely accurate drawing by a 
member of the family of the rector of 
Blythe) is surely in part ancient enough 
to maintain its claim to have formed a 
portion of the original structure. Aside 
from the huge round arch, now filled up 
with later masonry, — before referred to, 
—and a remarkable niche in one of 
the walls, inexplicable upon any theory 
which would connect it with the present 
uses of the building; two rooms, those 
nearest the bow-window, are very re- 
markable for the thickness of their walls, 
the castellated look of their windows, 
and their general aspect of having seen 
better days. 
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In the garden between the cottage 
and the cattle-buildings, and quite near 
to the latter, stands what is left of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey’s mulberry-tree, of whose 
fruit Brewster must have eaten in its 
young prime. It is now but a mere hol- 
low stump, perhaps ten feet high, with a 
few green shoots feathering its one live 
side. 

The most suggestive relic of all is 
found in the cow-house beyond, in which 
do duty, as a framework holding up its 
rude tile roof, certain old carved oak tie- 
beams and rafters, which are most mani- 
festly legacies of some prouder structure 
fallen to decay. The cow-house is, I 


estimated, from seventy to ninety feet 
long; and while much of the timber- 
ing of its roof is new, more of it is old. 
There are several ornamented tie-beams 
sloping upward to their heavy carved 
center, as shown above. Then there 
are a large number of rafters framed into 
the roof which these tie-beams uphold, 
each reaching half the distance from the 
edge to the ridge, and resting upon the 
purlin on each side, which are also of 
oak, rudely wrought to a molding, with 
unequal sides, as here shown in half 
size. As nearly as I could pace the 
earthen floor, I judged that these tie- 
beams are of about seventeen feet span, 
while, from the number of the beams 
and rafters thus rudely ornamented, I 
imagined that this framework might 


probably the great hall or chapel of the 
manor-house. This proportion would 


well agree with the law of great length 
to width which governed the early eccle- 
siastical structures of Great Britain. 


have been originally designed to cover 
a room say seventeen by seventy feet, — 
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The fourteen great cathedrals average 
a proportion of four hundred and forty- 
seven feet in length, to a width of nave 
of a fraction less than seventy-eight 
feet ; which, strictly carried out, would 
extend this roof to a length of over 
ninety feet. 

If I am right in this conjecture, it be- 
comes eminently probable—since the 
Sabbath assemblies of these Separatists 
would have almost necessarily occupied 
that room in the structure—that these 
oaken beams were over the heads of the 
Mayflower church when they covenanted 
together to be the Lord’s, and vibrated 
to the strong music of their faithful 
praise, “whose hearts,” Bradford says, 
“ye Lord had touched wth heavenly 
zeal for his trueth.” 

Unless changes have recenty oc- 
curred, the visitor will now find this 
farm in the possession of honest Wil- 
liam Parkin, who leases the property of 
Lord Houghton, formerly known as 
Richard Monckton Milnes. By a mar- 
riage with the family of Viscount Gal- 
way, whose seat is at Harworth, with its 
transfer of nearly one-half the old lease- 
hold, the property is now reduced to 
scarcely more than seventy acres. Par- 
kin is a plain, kind-hearted farmer, with 
a buxom wife and four or five young 
children. Mrs. Parkin, in answer to a 
suggestion of mine when last there, to 
the effect that I hoped Americans visit- 
ing the spot were always careful to com- 
pensate her for the trouble she must 
needs take in leaving her work and her 
children to wait upon them, quietly said 
“that only one or two had ever given 
her anything ;” a remark which I take 
occasion to say I hope she may not 
be called on to repeat. 

The church—St. Wilfred’s — inter- 
ests the pilgrim to this shrine, mainly as 
retaining the same outward appearance 
which it had in the days of old, when the 
gathering Separatists took its spire as 
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their landmark over the moors. The 
only feature within it, which, however re- 
motely, suggests the men and the events 
which have made its parish famous, is a 
slab in the pavement as you enter, which 
commemorates one member of the fam- 
ily from whom Brewster leased the man- 
or-house, and into whose hands it prob- 
ably returned. From it she, most likely, 
was borne hither for burial, almost half a 
century after Brewster had gone to his 
rest on the shore of the New World. 
I am sorry to add, as it may disturb the 
mental repose of those who put full faith 
in the embalming power of English con- 
servatism, that the above slab no longer 
covers the bones which it commemorates. 
The clerk’s wife, who is a brisk and 
kindly old lady, told me that when the 
church was lately “restored ” within, the 
masons, who had taken up the stone 
floor to arrange the warming apparatus, 
put things down, notwithstanding all her 
remonstrances, where they liked; so that 
this memorial, which used to lie against 
the center of the east window in the 
chancel, with its foot toward the chancel 
rail, where presumably the body mold- 
ers, is now perhaps fifty feet distant, at 
the other end of the church, because 
“they thought it would show better 
there!” 


Not far from the church, on the right of 
the nearest road to Bawtry, is a little 
“Primitive Methodist” chapel, looking 
more like an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land schoolhouse —a thing itself, I re- 
gret to say, to this day unknown in 
Scrooby—than like any ecclesiastical 
structure whatsoever ; with which I cher- 
ish a sweet memory, for that from it, 
years ago, on my first visit to the lo- 
cality, of a July evening, a song of 
praise, made vocal in a familiar New 
England tune, charmed and soothed me 
as I passed near, then a stranger in a 
strange land. 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


THE SOUL’S WAKING. 


BY E. L. E, 


GIVE me some work to do; 
I stand an idler in a world of toil ; 
The vine is ripe, the harvest waiting, too ; 
Why should my hand be empty of the 
spoil? 


My life has passed in dreams, 

And therefore life is vacant ; now I feel 
The stirring of my spirit, as beseems 

The hour of waking to a heart and will. 


My soul is sick for need 
Of true, substantial uses ; yet, alas! 

My hand is weak for duty ; ’tis the meed 
Of wooing nerveless fancies as they pass. 


I want some work of power ; 
Strength comes by labor, and my soul as- 
pires 
To noble projects that shall bear me o’er 
The slough of common doings and desires. 


Oh, let me lift my feet 
A little higher, for these stones are rough ; 
The vintage thorns beset me, and the wheat 
Has nettle-weeds that greet me with rebuff. 


Or give an angel’s wing ; 
Then fold my garments round me while I 
poise 
Above the harvest, gather, glean, and sing, 
Free from harsh contact in my own pure 
joys. 


How beautiful is hope 
Of things above us ; spheres that will not 
touch 
The dusty earth-path ; will not stoop to cope 
With objects at our level: mine is such ! 


And yet I do not rise ; 
Life’s workers pass me in these fretting 
ills ; 
Firm feet, sure hands, clear brows, and ear- 
nest eyes, 
Wait not for laggards or for imbeciles. 


This, too, is like a dream ; 
Waking is not translation ; still I stand 
Cold, useless, weak, my bright ideal gleam 
As vain as moonlight on the desert sand. 


“ Couldst thou not watch one hour?” 
The Master pleaded in his agony ; 


The voice still thrills me, but I have no 
power, 
Master divine, to watch or work with thee. 


“Soul!” ’Twas the Master’s voice, 2 
In searching utterance, calm and clear 
and deep ; 
“T spent the night in waking as my choice, 
And my disciples may not dream or sleep. 


“T came from heaven to bear 
A mortal’s being, with its toils and pains ; 
No angel’s robe enwrapped me; cold and 
bare 
My feet trod mountain paths and thorny 
plains. 


“Mine was a work of power, 
But great for lowliness and humble deeds : 
Who fain would rise, must stoop; the soul 
can soar 
Best from low vales, where virtue meekest 
pleads. 


“For love alone I came, 
And tender ministries ; the leper vile 
I did not shrink from; and the child of 
shame 
Looked up anew, and Sorrow learned to 
smile. 


“Oh, wouldst thou follow me, 
Rouse love to duty; gird thy raiment 


round ; 
Dash down the hope of spheres more high 
and free, 
And keep thy footstep on the dusty 
ground. 


“ And for the wasted years, — 
Who sows must reap: yet drop the vain 
regret 5 
Here, clasp my hand! the time is past for 
tears ; 
Thy sheaves are waiting,— thou may’st 
gather yet.” 


Master, thy voice I hear ; 
I feel the fetters of my being break ; 
Hold me still closer, whisper words of 
cheer, 
Then toil and thorn are welcome for thy 
sake, 


THE WRONG CROSS. 
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THE WRONG CROSS. 


BY MAXWELL, 


I.— TRUSTING IN WORKS. 


Many a day did Simon Walters toil 
in his shop, thinking that he was quite as 
good as his neighbors. He was kind and 
generous. He often spoke of giving 
“the cup of cold water” to the suf- 
fering poor, but he would say, “I do 
not see why it need be given in the name 
of Christ. Does that add to its virtue 
in quenching thirst ?” 

Perhaps the best thing said of him 
was this: “Simon the carpenter is given 
to good works ;” but this praise was 
marred by adding, “ My fear is that he 
trusts in them for salvation.” Perhaps 
the severest remark made about him 
was, “ Simon has no lack of faith in him- 
self; he thinks that he will be his own 
savior.” 

One day he was making a coffin for 
one of the poorest, yet one of the most 
devout Christian men who had ever died 
in the village. “This shall cost the wid- 
ow nothing,” said he to himself, taking 
pride in the neatness of his work, and 
in the generous impulses of his heart ; 
“and poor John Deans shall be buried 
in as good a coffin as the richest of his 
neighbors.” But there was one thought 
that troubled him: he had not gone to 
see his friend in his illness. He had sent 
some little delicacy to him almost every 
day, but had not shown his face in the 
sick-room. The reason was, he knew that 
the dying man would talk to him about 
his soul and the Saviour. Often did 
John Deans sing, with broken voice, — 


“ Oh the rich depths of love divine ! 
Of bliss a boundless store ! 

Dear Saviour, let me call thee mine, 
I can not wish for more. 


On thee alone my hope relies, 
_ Beneath thy cross I fall ; 
My Lord, my Life, my Sacrifice, 
My Saviour, and my All.” 


“Simon, I was just thinking,” said 
Allan Burns, his partner in the shop, 
“that somebody will be making our cof- 
fins one of these days.” 

“And somebody will be preaching 
your funeral sermon, and telling how you 
died in faith,” replied Simon, in a scoff- 
ing tone. ‘You thought of that too, I 
suppose.” 

“No; I was thinking that the neigh- 
bors would come and look at my cold, 
dead face, and then gather in little groups 
near the gate, and talk of how I had 
lived. They would tell over the good 
deeds, and, for charity’s sake, say noth- 
ing of the evil. But God will know the 
evil deeds. They will be written in his 
book, and, at the very hour when my 
friends may be speaking kindly over my 
dead body, my soul may be reading the 
record of my sins. It is an awful 
thought, Simon.” 

“T supposed that you were already 
justified by faith. Your doctrines seem 
not to be of much comfort to you.” 

“Ttis my practice that troubles me. 
I do seek to be justified, by faith in 
Christ. If I am, my sins will all be for- 
given and blotted out. But what if I 
have no true faith? I fear that my 
works do not prove that I possess it.” 

“You admit, then, that good works 
are very important ?” 

“Ves, but not as the means of salva- 
tion; they are only the froofs of it. It 
is not your breath that gives you life ; 
but the life within you enables you to 
breathe. You havea thought before you 
speak; the words are only the expres- 
sion of your thought. So good works 
are only the expression of faith.” 

“Thus runs the preaching,” replied 
Simon, with a fling at the gospel, “ but, 
for my part, I take the practice. If Ido 
the best I can in morals, if I give what 
I can in charity, if I am patient in suf- 
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fering, and if I do unto others as I 
would have them do unto me, that seems 
to be enough. That is my religion.” 

“ But what of your failures, your faults, 
and your sins ?” 

“My sufferings in this world will 
atone for them, or God will take no ac- 
count of them if the good exceed the 
evil in my life.” 

The conversation went on in this 
drift, until Simon declared, “I think it is 
the example, and not the death of Christ, 
that is of value to us. We should imi- 
tate his good works ; I consider that he 
died a martyr to his benevolence, and 
not as a sacrifice for sin.” 

“The Bible teaches us that ‘on him 
was laid the iniquity of us all.’ ‘He bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree.’ 
“Once hath he appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself’ ‘Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many.’”’ 

“Hold, neighbor Burns ; you load me 
down with Scripture. As I do not take 
the Bible as you do, I must sift those 
texts before I can accept them.” 

“Do you mean to say that a part of 
the Word of God is true, and a part not 
true? By what rule do you draw the 
line ny? 

“Well, neighbor,” said Simon, who 
knew the art of turning the subject when 
the argument became too hard for him, 
“if we talk on these great matters, we 
will neglect our work. It will take me 
until midnight to finish this coffin. It is 
_ a.warm day, and one gets very thirsty.” 
Simon dropped his plane, took up a 
stone pitcher, tasted the water, shook 
his head, and started for the well to find 
a cooler draught. When he returned 
he gave the pitcher to Allan Burns, say- 
ing, “If there is a more temperate man 
than Iam in this town, then he may 
equal me in his love for pure cold wa- 
tere’. ” 

“Friend Simon, if you would drink 
as freely of the water of life,” said Al- 
lan, “you would find it even more re- 
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freshing to the thirsty soul.” But Si- 
mon went on with his work, as if he 
heard not a word. 


II. — SEEKING THE PRAISE OF MEN. 


The hour was coming for John Dean’s 
funeral. The coffin had gone from the 
shop, and the shop-door was locked: 
for the first time in many years upon 
a working-day. Some of the passers- 
by wondered if Simon was ill. His wife 
wondered at the extraordinary attention 
which he was paying to his dress. It 
quite astonished her when he gave as 
his reason, “I am going with you to 
the funeral.” 

“Do go into the house, then, and 
hear what our good minister will say. 
You will, won’t you?” said Mrs. Wal- 
ters, earnestly wishing that the truth 
might reach his heart. “Just think; he 
has been here five years, and you have 
not heard him five times.” 

“ Oftener than that, I think,” said Si- 
mon, who thought that he did a great fa- 
vor to his pious wife when he went to 
church. 

“Only four times,” she softly replied, 
“for I have kept the count. You know 
that poor John Deans often stopped at 
the door and asked you to go with him.” 

“What was the use of my going, 
when he was sure to call after his re- 
turn, and tell me nearly all the ser- 
mon?” 

“But he never could tell it as our 
minister preached it. And now poor 
John is gone, —I’m sure it’s to a better 
world, —and he will not come again from 
church and tell you the sermons. You 
will have to go yourself and hear them. 
You thought that John could do your 
hearing, but he could not do the believ- 
ing and the repenting for you.” 

“There goes the hearse,” said Simon, 
glad to have the subject changed ; “we 
must hasten.” 

At the broken gate of the oldest house - 
in the town stood a group of men, relating 
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events that were brought to mind by the 
sight of the mossy roof and dingy walls, 
and with a sigh saying that “a worthi- 
er man than John Deans never made 
that his home.” Cool business men 
went into the house, looked upon the 
face of the corpse, and came back weep- 
ing. What was to become of the wid- 
ow and six fatherless children? 

“What an elegant coffin!” said an 
officious man, whose mind ran upon the 
cost of a burial. “Rather extravagant 
for Mrs. Deans! If that is her style, 
no wonder John was poor. Not many 
of us will be able to afford so expensive 
a coffin.” 

These heartless remarks were offen- 
sive to the men at the gate, but they made 
no reply. Simon Walters has come just 
in time to have his indignation roused. 
“JT made that coffin,” said he. “I 
worked almost the whole night upon it. 
I meant that it should be worthy of the 
honest man whose body will rest in it. 
All I wish is, that it were ten times bet- 
ter. It shall not cost the widow any- 
thing, unless it be the feeling of delica- 
cy with which she accepts it, for it is 
my small gift to the man whom I loved 
as I never loved another.” 

Simon had expected the coffin to be 
noticed and admired, but he had not in- 
tended to reveal the fact that he was the 
giver of it. The officious man was sat- 
isfied, and he began to blaze abroad the 
matter, not particularly to the grief of 
Simon, whose neighbors insisted that he 
should be honored with a seat in the 
house. He found himself very near to 
the pastor, and did not expect to beat all 
comfortable. He thought, “ Now ifsome 
one else were in that coffin, and John 
Deans were at the funeral, how he would 
come, after it was all over, and tell me 
what the preacher said, and how I would 
be glad to see John so happy in his 
faith, but yet would not believe the 
preacher. But now I am at John’s fu- 
neral, and I must hear for myself. After 
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all, I do not think it would be wrong to 
speak in praise of John Deans in a fu- 
neral sermon. He is an exception.” 

The minister rose, holding in his hand 
the same Bible which John Deans had 
read for thirty years,-and the people 
crowded about the doors and windows, 
very attentive to hear him. Simon’s 
heart was touched when he saw the old 
Bible, for John had often brought it to 
the shop, or sat under his favorite pine 
tree, and argued from it with the carpen- 
ter. Simon had once said, “I do not 
see how you can read some of the pages, 
for they seem to be worn out;” and John 
had replied, ‘“‘ That makes no difference ; 
I read right on, because, if a text is 
gone here and there, I have it in my 
memory.” 

“ My friends,” said the minister, “I 
can not more forcibly commend to you 
the daily reading of God’s holy Word 
than to show you this leaf of the book 
which our departed brother loved more 
than all other books in the world. See 
how well it has been used! I shall have 
to supply some of the verses from mem- 
ory.” He then began: “ Our light af 
fliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” He read the 
twelve verses following. 2 Cor. iv. 17— 
v. 10. 

In order to conform to an old custom 
in the town, he took a text and preached 
ashort sermon. The text was one which 
he had just read: “ We are confident, I 
say, and willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.” He then spoke of the Chris- 
tian’s confidence ; the Christian’s willing- 
ness to depart from earth; the Chris- 
tian’s absence from the body ; the Chris- 
tian at home with the Lord. 

“ You expect me,” said the minister, 
“to say something of the deceased. The 
best thing that I am now permitted to 
say is this: he requested me to say 
nothing about him at his funeral. You 
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knew him, you loved him, you will not 
forget him nor his family.” 

John Deans had made this request, 
saying, “It may be that Simon Walters 
will come to my funeral. I had hoped 
to live long enough to see my prayers 
for his conversion answered, but such is 
not my Lord’s will. Yet I believe he 
will become a Christian. If there is 
anything that he especially dislikes, it is 
to have ministers praise the dead ata 
funeral. Therefore say nothing of me. 
Iam unworthy. My faulty life is before 
the people ; let them read it for them- 
selves.” 

Simon sat thinking, “John knew my 
prejudices, and I suspect that he made 
that request for my sake.” But how 
hard and vain is the human heart! He 
felt flattered rather than humbled. His 
proud thought was, “ It will be seen this 
day that I am a truer brother to John 
Deans than many of his brethren in the 
church. Humanity is my religion. It 
will surprise some of these Christians 
when they see that coffin laid in ground 
that I own. And when they bury me, 
they will say, ‘This is the man who 
laid John Deans in his own tomb: how 
peacefully they sleep, side by side, until 
the last day.’” 

The corpse was borne to its resting- 
place, in the part of the cemetery that 
Simon owned, and Simon received the 
praise of men. 


III. — LOOKING AT THE WRONG CROSS. 


Simon Walters did not go to church 
the next Sunday morning, because he 
thought within himself, “If I do, the 
people will think that John Deans’ influ- 
ence upon me is too strong to be resist- 
ed, and that I am suddenly converted.” 
Self-righteousness is apt to produce self 
importance. 

In the afternoon, Simon sat under his 
favorite pine tree, trying to read an essay 
on morality, written by a skeptic. But 
there was something wanting. John 
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Deans could not come and tell him the 
points of the morning sermon. No 
longer could he talk away the hour, ad- 
miring the simplicity of the good man’s 
faith, but hardening his own heart by pro- 
posing questions which his pious friend 
could not answer. He had never felt so 
curious to know what the sermon had 
been. His little daughter came and sat 
upon the grass to read her Sunday- 
school book. 

“ Come, Maggie,” said he, “ tell me 
what was the text to-day.” 

She was quite surprised, for her father 
had never made such a request of her. 
But she was not abashed, because her 
mother had taught her to be a good 
hearer, and they had already talked over 
the sermon. So she replied, “It was 
the seventh chapter of Luke and fortieth 
verse: “Simon, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee.” 

“ A very good text ; now what can you 
remember of the sermon?” 

“The minister said that Simon was a 
Pharisee, and was very proud of his 
morality. He did not like those who 
loved Jesus, and he called them sinners. 
He thought that he was doing a great fa- 
vor to Jesus, by inviting him to eat at his 
house. But Simon was doing it all for 
his own sake. A woman came to an- 
oint the feet of the Saviour, and Simon 
was so displeased that he called hera 
sinner. She showed little kindnesses to 
him, but Jesus blessed her, because she 
did them for his sake. She loved much, 
and therefore he said, ‘Thy sins are 
forgiven.’ She believed in him with all 
her heart, and therefore he said, ‘ Thy 
faith hath saved thee ; goin peace.’” 

“What more did the preacher say?” 

“He said that a very rich man once 
built a great college, and named it after 
himself, and left money to educate poor 
boys. But he did it all for his own 
sake. He did not love Jesus Christ, 
and he even made it a rule of the col- 
lege that no Christian minister should 
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ever enter the building. Then the min- 
ister told us-of a poor man, who loved 
God and little children. He pitied the 
orphan boys,-who had no one to care 
for them. He prayed that he might do 
something for Jesus’ sake. So he rent- 
eda house, and made it a home for poor 
boys. He could not go to a bank and 
draw money to feed and clothe them, 
but the mercy-seat was his bank. When- 
ever he. had no money, he asked the 
Lord to send him as much as he needed 
for the poor children. The Lord always 
caused somebody to send it to him just 
at the right time. This man did all this 
for Jesus’ sake, and he was doing more 
good in the world, by his faith and his 
love, than the rich man had ever done 
with all his money and his splendid col- 
lege.” 

Simon Walters rose with an arrow in 
his heart. He walked through the gar- 
den, but it did not calm his mind. He 
went to the meadow and counted the 
lambs, but he could not feel so innocent 
as they were, as they frisked in the sun- 
shine. He felt so unhappy that he said 
to himself, “I will go and hear the ser- 
mon to-night. I do wonder if the 
preacher knows that my name is Simon.” 
Mr. Orwell had not thought of that 
fact when he preached the sermon, but 
his good wife was greatly troubled lest 
Simon the carpenter should have been 
offended. 

In the evening the minister announced 
as his text these words: “ Certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised others.” Luke 
XViii. 9. 

“Ah!” thought Simon, “he is mak- 
ing a new loaf with the leaven that was 
left over from the last.” When minis- 
ters do this, their hearers can generally 
see the connection between their ser- 
mons, and they are the better instructed 
in the truth. 

“The subject,” said Mr. Orwell, “is 


self-trust :— how it causes the sinner to 
10 
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make himself his only savior, — how 
it leads to self-righteousness, — how it 
prompts one to thank God that he is 
not as other men, — how it incites him 
to despise the humble penitent, who 
prays, ‘God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner,’ — how it blinds the soul, so that it 
will not look unto Jesus crucified for 
our sins, — and how it deceives, hardens, 
and destroys the self-righteous.” 

These points were so well proved and 
illustrated, that Simon began to be con- 
victed in his own conscience. But the 
remark which struck him most forcibly 
was this: “ Think what a poor savior 
the self-righteous man chooses! A sin- 
ner, —an impenitent, prayerless, godless 
sinner! Perhaps a hypocrite, for there 
is more hypocrisy among sinners than 
among professing Christians. Perhaps 
an immoral man, a malefactor, a man 
who reviles the crucified Jesus!  J/¢ zs 
as if you were on Calvary, looking for a 
Saviour, and fixed your eyes on the 
wrong cross. You gaze on the unrepent- 
ing, prayerless malefactor, and imagine 
him to be your Saviour.” 

“That is just what I have been doing,” 
thought Simon, as he leaned forward 
and seemed to have the three crosses of 
Calvary before his eyes. 

“You project yourself, — you throw 
yourself upon that wrong cross, as you 
can throw your shadow on a tree,” con- 
tinued the earnest preacher, “and you 
trust in yourself. You imagine that you 
are being crucified for your own salva- 
tion. You dream that your own suffer- 
ings will atone for your sins. And yet, 
there hangs the true and only Saviour, — 
the sinless, Holy One, who loves you 
and gives himself for you. Why will 
you not turn away from yourself and 
trustin him? Imitate the penitent man 
on the third cross, and pray, ‘ Lord, re-. 
member me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.’ Imitate the despised publi- 
can, who prayed, ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.’ Then you may go down 
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to your house justified, redeemed, saved. 
Say boldly, — 


‘Jesus, full of all compassion, 
Hear thy humble suppliant’s cry ; 
Let me know thy great salvation ; 
See, I languish, faint, and die. 


While I view thee, wounded, grieving, 
Breathless, on the cursed tree, 

Fain I'd feel my heart believing 
That thou sufferedst thus for me. 


With thy righteousness and Spirit, 

' JI am more than angels blest ; 

Heir with thee, all things inherit, 
Peace, and joy, and endless rest.’”’ 


IV. — THE RIGHT CROSS FOUND. 


When Simon was in trouble he was 
avery silentman. For three days, after 
hearing the sermon on self-trust, he 
worked in the shop, but Allan Burns 
might almost as well have been with a 
deaf-mute. Allan heard him sigh at 
times, or saw the tears stealing down his 
cheeks, but supposed that he was mourn- 
ing the loss of John Deans. 

Walking over to Allan’s work-bench, 
toward the close of the third day, Simon 
said, “Do you’see how much clear lum- 
ber I have spoiled since Monday morn- 
ing? I make more blunders than an 
apprentice. Did you do so when you 
first were serious about your salva- 
tion?” 

“JT can not say that I had any such 
experience. Indeed, I can not tell when 
I was first serious on this subject. The 
Lord began the good work in my soul, 
as I hope, when I scarcely knew it.” 

“T must tell you how I feel,” said Si- 
mon. “It seems as if my old coat of 
mail— this miserable coat of self-right- 
eousness — had caught all the darts that 
ever struck upon it. They have long 
been held fast by their barbed points, 
and now they all pass through and pierce 
me. It seems as if they would kill me. 
My blessed mother taught me many 
texts of Scripture, and as I recall them 
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they seem like arrows working slowly 
into my soul. My praying wife has giv- 
en me the best advice, and her sayings 
are piercing me. And John Deans, — 
how often he tried to persuade me to be 
saved ! —his kind entreaties are now like 
burning darts—” Simon gave way to his 
deep emotions for a little time, and then 
added, “I have been looking at the 
wrong cross. Can you tell me of the 
right one?” 

“T can only say, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.’ That innocent, holy Lamb is 
the sacrifice offered up for the sinner.” 

“Jesus, then, is more than an exam- 
ple to us?” 

“ Assuredly, for an example could 
never save us. He not only lived for us, 
but he died for us. That man on the 
wrong cross was dying as a sacrifice to 
his sins ; but on the right cross is Jesus, 
the sacrifice for our sins. It is as if you 
had to die there, but he dies in your 
stead, so that you may live for ever.” 

“T believe that now,” said Simon. 

“ Then trust in him as’you once trust- 
ed in yourself and in your good works.” 

“Do not say good works; they were — 
very bad, for they were done only for 
my own sake. But to trust in Jesus, to 
rely upon him, seems difficult for me.” 

“And yet you expect others to rely 
upon you. You said to Mrs. Deans, 
‘Do not make such plans to depend upon 
your own efforts in supporting yourself 
and children. Do not go out to work by 
the day, or you will soon be broken 
down. Depend upon me; whenever you 
need help, be free to tell me your wants, 
and ask my aid. It shall not fail you so 
long as I have anything to share with 
you.’ ” 

“Ts faith in Christ so simple as that ?” 

“Tt seems so to me, only that your 
faith may be as much stronger as Jesus 
Christ is greater than you are. You are 
but a mortal man; yet you ask a poor 
family to trustin you. He is the eternal 
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Son of God, and can you not take him 
at his word, and depend on him for all 
that you need? But faith leads to prayer. 
You need pardon; ask him for it. You 
need the Holy Spirit to renew your 
entire nature; ask him for the Holy 
Ghost.” 

“JT will, the Lord helping me. Once 
I wauld have wished you to tell abroad, 
far and near, what I have offered to do 
for the poor family of John Deans; on 
the day of the funeral I resolved to do 
it for my sake. I thought that it would 
give me glory in the eyes of my fellow- 
men. How the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked! But 
now I request you to say nothing about 
it. I want to do it for Jesus’ sake, so 
that he may have the honor.” 

As Simon went from the shop to his 
house, he said to himself, “I will try to 
begin my duty at once in my family. I 
know not what to pray for as I ought, 
but the Spirit will help my infirmities.” 
He thought how heshould ask God’s 
blessing upon the evening meal. On 
opening the door, he found that Mrs. 
Deans had called, and she had been in- 
vited to remain for tea. 

Mrs. Walters beckoned to her husband, 
and said to him, in the dining-room, 
“ Suppose we ask Mrs. Deans to offer 
thanks at the table; she always does so 
now at home.” To her surprise, she 
saw that his face looked like one great 
objectic., and no one can describe the 
pain in her soul as she feared that she 
had been mistaken in her interpretation 
of his silence for the past three days. 
Could it be that he was sullenly opposed 
to religion ? 

Simon perceived that his wife was 
grieved because he did not quickly con- 
sent to her proposal, and, in his anxiety 
to relieve her mind, he spoke from the 
fullness of his heart, saying, “I had made 
up my mind to offer thanks myself this 
evening. It will be as hard a thing as 
ever I did, but if I postpone it I fear 
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that it will be still more difficult in the 
morning, but I am afraid —” 

“Oh, Simon, we have been praying for 
you this afternoon,” said Mrs. Walters, 
in deep emotion. “Do go forward in 
your duty. You must not be afraid of 
us. Forget that we hear your words. 
Speak to Jesus.” 

In a short time the tea-bell rang. Mrs. 
Walters seated her guest and her three 
children at the table, saying, “We will ° 
wait a little ; he will be here presently.” 
Several long minutes passed before Si- 
mon appeared. He had been alone wrest- 
ling in prayer. But he calmly took his 
chair, bowed his head, and in broken sen- 
tences prayed: “O Lord Jesus, who died 
for us, make us thankful for all thy gifts. 
Feed us with the bread of life. Forgive 
our sins. Teach us to pray. Help those 
who are first taking up the cross to fol- 
low thee. Have mercy upon us. Give 
to the poor such blessings as we enjoy, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

Thus Simon began to worship the 
Lord inhis house. Henceforth his voice 
was heard, morning, evening, and at 
noon, in prayer and praise to his Sa- 
viour. He had confessed Jesus to his 
own soul, and in his family; he would 
soon confess him in the prayer-room, in 
the great congregation, and before the 
world. “If John could only have lived 
to see and hear this!” was Mrs. Deans’ 
thought, as she sat at the table of her 
kind friend. 

In the evening Simon went to the 
prayer-meeting. It was to him as the 
gate of heaven. He breathed a new at- © 
mosphere, and his tongue broke forth 
into singing, as he joined in the hymn, — 

“No more, my God, I boast no more 

Of all the duties I have done ; 
I quit the hopes I held before, 
To trust the merits of thy Son. 


Now, for the love I bear his name, 
What was my gain I count my loss ; 

My former pride I call my shame, 
And nail my glory to his cross. 
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The best obedience of my hands 

Dares not appear before thy throne ; 
But faith can answer thy demands, 

By pleading what my Lord has done.” 


The services were almost ended, when 
Simon rose to his feet, and said, with 
deep feeling: “ My friends, it is buta 
short time since I hated you, because I 
loved myself. I had no confidence in 
your profession of religion, because I 
had such a wicked trust in myself. I 
hope that I am now changed in all my 
views and feelings. If it was proper, on 
the day of Pentecost, for three thousand 
persons to publicly confess Christ the 
very day they believed in Jesus, it may 
not be improper for me now to openly 
renounce the world, and sin, and my 
own righteousness. Thisis the third day 


since I said in my heart, ‘ Father, Ihave - 


sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.’” Simon was in tears, and many 
were weeping with him. 

“For years, I tried to make a savior 
of my miserable self. I was looking to 
the wrong cross, as our kind pastor told 
us. There were three crosses on Calva- 
ry. Tome each now has a vast mean- 
ing. One tells me how a man dies who 
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hates Jesus and trusts in himself. In 
that I can no longer trust. Another 
tells me how a penitent sinner trusts in 
Jesus and prays to him. In that I find 
an example forme. The third tells me 
how Jesus dies to save sinners. In that 
I would trust. ‘God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is, cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world.’” 

Several weeks passed, during which 
Simon was becoming settled in the in- 
spiration and the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures. He was gaining a clear idea of all 
his duties. One day he said to his pas- 
tor, “If the church is an orchard, in 
which all the trees are to bear abundant 
fruit, then I am not fit to be a member 
of it. But if it is a nursery, wherein a 
poor, feeble believer may have careful 
training and pruning, then I submit my 
case to you. To celebrate the love of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper would be 
an unspeakable privilege, and I should 
be happy to do something for Jesus’ 
sake.” Soon afterwards he was admit- 
ted to the communion of the church, in 
which he lived a happy and useful life. 
Often did he say, “Be careful lest you 
trust in the wrong cross.” 


LEAD THVCCHPED: 


BY LILLIAN. 


FATHER, take me by the hand ; 
Lead me up the shining way 
To the Better Land 
And eternal day ! 
Through this darkness wild 
Lead thy child. 


- Father, take me by the hand ; 
Though unworthy, leave me not 
On the burning sand, 
When thy wrath is hot ! 
By no sin beguiled, 
Lead thy child. 


Father, take me by the hand ; 
I can never go alone, 

Foes so many stand 
In the way unknown! 


O thou Undefiled ! 
Lead thy child. 


Father, take me by the hand ; 
Let me feel its pressure warm ; 
Then can I withstand 
Wintry cold and storm ; 
Where thy love has smiled 
Lead thy child. 


Father, take me by the hand; 
Lead me safely up to thee, 
To the Eden Land 
And the saintly free ! 
Father, through this wild 
Lead thy child. 
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THE LARK AND. THE .CATERPILLAR. 


BY HARRIET B. M’KEEVER. —VERSIFIED FROM A GERMAN FABLE. 


A CATERPILLAR crawling round, one pleasant summer day, 
Observed a poor, sick butterfly, just trembling on a spray. 
“Good caterpillar! come to me; I think I’m going to die ; 
And who will nurse my little ones, when they begin to fly ? 


“ See there, my pretty little eggs! how can I leave them so? 

But if you’ll only promise me to nurse them, I can go ; 

When first they use their feeble wings, don’t let them fly tou 
high ; 

Be very careful what they eat: rough food will make them 
die. 


“ And, caterpillar, take this gold from off my drooping 
wings ; 

*Tis all for nursing carefully these darling little things. 

Oh caterpillar! hold me up; I’m falling from the spray !” 

And fluttering from the light, green branch, she seemed to 
swoon away. 


“Qh, dear! oh, dear! what shall I do?” said Caterpillar 
now ; 

“The mother’s gone, — I’m left alone to nurse; I’m sure I 
don’t know how ; 

How can I gather early dew and honey from the flowers, 

When to crawl around these garden walls would take me 
many hours ? 


“T must go and ask my neighbor first — Oh, there’s the shag- 
! gy dog! 
But though he’s pretty clever, he’s as rough as any hog ; 
- And there’s old purring tom-cat, sitting on the upper rail, 
He’d sweep away these little things with one whisk of his 
tail. 


“YT wonder who’s the wisest of all amid this lot! 

Oh, there’s the lark that soars so high! I had almost for- 
got: 

He must be much more learned than all the crawling things, 

For does he not soar up to heaven so gayly as he sings ?” 


So she sent an urgent message by her sister to the lark, 

But the caterpillar had to wait until ’twas almost dark ; 

And when the Jark came dropping down from soaring in 
the sky, 

All he could tell the puzzled nurse was, “ Neighbor, I will 


try. 


“T will try to get some tidings of what you ought to do—” 
And early in the morning dawn away again he flew. 
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The caterpillar walked again around her helpless charge, 
And wondered how these tiny eggs could bring a fly so large. 


“ Oh, there’s the lark! how glad.I am!” said Caterpillar 
now, 

As she heard the bird’s sweet music, far beyond the highest 
bough. 

“News ! glorious news !” sung out the lark ; “ but you won’t 
think it true.” 

“Just tell me,” Caterpillar said; “I will believe it too.” 


“ Now guess what you must feed them with, old lady, it’s so 
queer !” 

And Caterpillar answered, “‘ Honey-dew and flowers, I fear.” 

“No such a thing, old lady ; it’s something very near -—~” 

“There’s nothing near but cabbage leaves ; it can’t be that, 
I’m clear.” 


“The very thing ! on cabbage leaves the young ones must 


be fed.” 
= “Never!” I promised that poor thing, who lies there cold 
and dead ; : 
== It was their mother’s last request. Rough cabbage leaves, 
indeed ! 


Such little baby butterflies on such coarse food to feed!” 


The lark laughed out, ‘ Oh, foolish thing ! you’ve neither 
faith nor trust ; 

What do you think from out these eggs will crawl upon the 
dust ?” 

‘Crawl !” said the worm, indignant ; “you will see the glit- 
tering wings 

Of pretty, painted butterflies from out these tiny things.” 


} 
} 
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“ Caterpillars !” sang the lark ; “in time you'll find it out ;” 
And laughing at the silly worm, he turned his head about 
With such a cunning, mocking look, and such a thrilling 

note, ; 
As he clapped his little wings, laughter gushag from his 
throat, 


: “ Dear me! he need not be so rude,” said Caterpillar now, 

, As she watched him mounting upward, and she so very low ; 
“‘T suppose it makes him saucy to soar away so high; 

I wonder what he sees and hears up in the light blue sky !” 


“T would tell if you’d believe me,” said the lark, with droop- 
ing wing, 
‘For P’ve heard such news in heaven, that it ought to thake 
_ you sing.” 
“Just tell me something wise,” said she, “and I’ll believe it true.” 
“You'll be a butterfly yourself!” said Lark: “does that please you?” 
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Oh, wretched bird, to mock me so! begone! I’ll ask no more ; 
For though I come for counsel, I’m no wiser than before ; 

You know you don’t yourself believe one word of what you’ve said ; 
You just are making sport of me; I see your nodding head! 


“JT see your laughing, saucy look ; I see your cunning eye ; 

You ought to hang your head in shame, for telling such a lie! 
Butterflies’ eggs turn to worms ! and worms be decked with wings ! 
Go, tell such nonsense somewhere else ; I don’t believe such things.” 


“Qh, foolish worm!” replied the lark, “if you could soar on high, 
And see the things that I have seen, up in the deep blue sky, 
You'd believe that all around you there are wonders just as great ; 
Just walk beyond your cabbage leaf, and learn to trust and wait. 


“Don’t you hear my joyous carols, as I soar away on high? 

Then learn to trust what comes to you from out that starry sky.” 
“That’s what you call believing,” then the caterpillar said ; 

“Tis faith,” replied the trusting lark, and he bent his pretty head. 


“Oh, teach me faith,” replied the worm ; and, looking all around, 
What should she see but little worms creeping along the ground! 

They had burst the eggs ! and, sure enough ! the caterpillar learned 
That eggs were worms ! and worms might be to butterflies soon turned ! 


And all her life she tried to teach these caterpillars, too, 

About the time when they should wear bright wings of brown and blue ; 
And when she felt Zev time had come, her death-like shroud to wear, 
She had no fears ; and soon she soared, new-robed, into the air. 


And when she came to die again, she said, “ I’m ready, now, 
For I’ve seen the doings of the Lord; in loving faith I bow. 
I have seen such wondrous changes, I can trust for all the rest, 
For the dear Father, up in heaven, does all things for the best.” 


- 


“LORD, CAREST THOU NOT THAT WE PERISH?” 
MARK Iv. 38. 


O Lorp, we perish! Dost thou, then, not care 

That the wild waves should o’er thy children sweep? 
Oh, faithless hearts, was he not with you there, 

And thought ye He could perish in the deep? 


And, lo! he dwelleth with his loved ones -still, 
Though weak and erring oft they seem to be; 

For well he knows all this world’s boasted skill 
Shall fail to guide them o’er life’s stormy sea. 


Oh, sinner! of one thing alone make sure, 
That Christ is with thee; then speed on thy way; 
Thy bark, though frail, shall every storm endure, 
For He is there whom wind and wave obey. 
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SAVED. 


BY MRS, H. E. BROWN. 


Ir was toward the close of a dull 
autumnal day that my friend Mrs. 
Waterbury was pursuing her way, in 
thoughtful mood, up the broad, pleasant 
avenue which led to her home. The 
streetlamps were already lighted, and the 
night-wind, in fitful gusts, was whirling 
the withered leaves from the park-trees 
about the feet of the passers-by, and the 
chilling air seemed to send an icy feeling 
to the heart, as if with the whispers of 
approaching winter was mingled premo- 
nition of untold evil. As my friend 
pursued her way wearily along, and 
these somber feelings gathered about 
her, she roused herself, and, by a quick 
and resolute exercise of her strong will, 
threw off the weight, for “ Why should 
I be sad,” said. she to herself, “or 
anticipate evil, when the lines have 
fallen to me in such pleasant places ? 
' Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits’ The best cure for 
low spirits is to count up our blessings, 
and I will do it.” 

Many blessings indeed had my friend 
to recount, —a delightful home, a kind 
husband, loving and dutiful children, a 
large circle of Christian friends ; oppor- 
tunity, means, and a heart to do good ; 
and the blessed reward which always 
comes to him who holds the cup of 
Christian charity to the thirsting lips 
of his fellow-creatures. Around the 
tabernacle where she dwelt the candle 
of the Lord truly shone, and the bles- 
sing that maketh rich and addeth no 
sorrow thereto, rested upon it. We will 
not say,that trial had been excluded 
from this favored mansion, for it was a 
Christian household, and its members 
were not without that necessary and 
promised discipline of daily disappoint- 
ments and hindrances with which the 
Lord rebukes and chastens those whom 


he loves. Their wealth and outward 
prosperity was a discipline too, recog- 
nized, and, we may believe, sanctified. 
But affliction — true heart-sorrow — had 
never yet been sent to lay its. rude, hard 
hand upon them. 

My friend had just come from her 
weekly visitations among the poor, and 
that is why she was so weary. The 
sight of their various distresses too, and 
her attempts at consolation and relief, 
had perhaps induced the half melancholy 
feeling which stole over her as -she 
walked home; while the contrast of 
their condition with her own rebuked 
her sadness, and quickened in her a per- 
ception of God’s distinguishing favor 
and love to her and those who were dear 
to her. Andihen came up vividly before 
her the conversation of one tried and. 
sorrowing sister she had just left. ; 

“What do you do with your great 
trials?” she asked of this poor woman, 
who, in addition to an intemperate and 
unkind husband, had five children to 
provide for, and personal weakness and 
infirmity to contend with. 

“T take them all to Jesus,’ was the 
humble reply ; “and they come so fast 
that I have to keep going, going, all the 
time ; and every time I go, I get better 
acquainted with the dear Lord, so that 
now I am almost glad when I have a 
fresh trial, because it brings us so near 
to each other, and gives me such a sweet 


sense of his love.” 


“That makes me almost wish I had 
trials too, my good woman.” 

“And have you none?” she asked in 
astonishment. ‘ 

“Oh, yes, little ones; but none that 
drive me in such desperate need to 
Jesus.” : 

“ But you will have them; never fear. 
You are one of his chosen ones, I am 
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sure, and he will put you into the fur- 
nace by and by. Perhaps he is kindling 
the fire for you now.” 

And now, as Mrs. Waterbury drew 
toward her home, she recalled the words 
of her poor sister, and wondered how 
and when her sorrow would come; 
while her heart went up in an earnest 
petition that she might be prepared for 
everything the Lord was preparing for 
her, and that she might in all be enabled 
to say, “ Thy will be done.” 

She entered her house, and went up 
stairs to her own apartment. It was un- 
lighted, and, as she supposed, unoccu- 
pied ; but as she threw her hat upon the 
bed, she caught sight of a crouching 
form in the far corner, just visible by 
the glimmer of the street lamp. The 
attitude was apparently one of fear and 
distress, but no sound was heard. She 
hastened to the spot. 

““Who’s here ?” she exclaimed, hesi- 

tating and alarmed; and her agitation 
was by no means diminished as she 
perceived by the dim light, the slight 
figure of her niece; a favorite inmate of 
her family, and as dear as a daughter 
to her. “ Louisa, my darling, what is 
the matter?” she tremblingly asked. 
“What has frightened you, dear? What 
has happened ?” 

The girl slowly lifted her head. An 
unusual pallor was on her face, and a 
fearful gleam in her eye, as in a low, 
husky tone she answered, “ Satan tempts 
me, auntie. He has haunted me all day, 
til I dared not stay in my room, and I 
fled to yours. I thought he wouldn’t 
dare to’come here, but there he is ! there 
he is! Oh, save me!” she shrieked, as 
she clutched her aunt’s garments, and 
held her as in the grasp of despair. 

“My poor, dear Louise, you are sick,” 
her aunt found strength to say, while her 
own life forces seemed oozing out at 
every pore. She could scarcely retain 
her footing with the sudden faintness 
that seized her ; but she was a woman of 
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strong will and great self-control, and, 
for the sake of the poor sufferer before 
her, she instantly rallied. ? 

“Come, my darling, don’t lie here,” 
said she caressingly, as if speaking to 
an infant. “Come to my chair by the 
side of the fire. Your hands are very - 
cold. Come, get warm, and you will 
feel better ;” and leading her to an in- 
viting easy-chair, she drew it up beside 
the open grate. Then stirring the coals 
to a more cheerful glow, she lighted the 
gas, drew down the window shades, and 
transformed the shadowy apartment, as 
by magic, into cheerfulness and comfort. 

“ He loves darkness rather than light 
because his deeds are evil,” murmured 
Louise: and her aunt knew by this that 
light was a solace and protection. 

With a quick step which mocked the 
heaviness at her heart, she put away her 
walking apparel. The weariness she had 
so lately felt was now all forgotten. The 
pleasant thoughts of love and gratitude 
which had filled her heart were dissi- 
pated, and the image of the refiner’s fur- 
nace, even now ready, glowed vividly be- 
fore her. Memory, traveling with spirit 
swiftness, had borne her to a far distant 
western city, where, in the dim twilight of 
just such an autumn day, Louisa’s beau- 
tiful and gifted mother had listened to the 
voice of the tempter, and, in a fearful 
paroxysm of insane despair, with her 
own hands had severed the silver cord 
of life. And a thrill of terror darted 
through her frame as a slight movement 
in the easy-chair caused her to turn, and 
she caught a wild, uneasy glance direct- 
ed to a pair of large, shining scissors, 
which lay on the work-table. 

Those scissors! From Mrs. Water- 
bury’s heart went up a sharp cry of pain 
to Him who sees within, and under- 
stands our thought atar off. ‘“O God! 
save this dear child from such a terrible 
fate! Help! oh, help!” 

Alarmed and dismayed as she was, 
however, her manner was composed and 
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_ quiet, though her hand trembled, as she 
advanced, and, as if without design, set 
backthe work-table, gathered up her sew- 
ing and utensils into the basket, and put 
them out of sight. Then, laying a cool 
wet bandage on the burning forehead of 
the girl, which she suffered to droop over 
the glittering eyeballs whose unnatural 
gleam and glare so terrified her, she 
drew a chair beside her and sat down. 
She took the little icy fingers within her 
own, and silently held them. She had 
heard .of the soothing influence which 
flows through the hand of a positive but 
quiet nature, — that it was potent to calm 
even the wild, disordered pulses of the 
maniac, — and, concentrating her whole 
strength of purpose and will in that 
touch, and all her strength of desire in 
an unuttered prayer to Heaven for help 
and guidance, she waited the result. 
She could perceive the tremor of the 
delicate frame subside beneath her mag- 
netism, the convulsive starts become 
less frequent ; and while she was consid- 
ering what was to be done in this dire 
extremity, Louise withdrew her hand, 
took the bandage from her eyes, and 
with a subdued and rational look turned 
them full upon her aunt’s face. 

“ Aunt Mattie,” said she, softly, as if 
she hardly dared to articulate the words, 
“do you ever think of my mother?” 

A shudder passed over her aunt’s face. 
She would not have ventured to say 
that the ghastly, bleeding picture was 
then most painfully and vividly before 
her ; but, trying to speak calmly, she re- 
plied, — 

“Yes, my dear, sometimes; but it is 
best not to dwell upon what is painful.” 

“JT saw my mother this afternoon, 
auntie, just as she was that evening;”’ 
and Louise held her hand tightly over 
her eyes, as if to hide for a moment the 
ghostly specter that memory and imagi- 
nation had uncovered. “Satan. was 
there, beckoning me towards him, and I 
was so fascinated and bewildered I felt I 
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must go; and then she came and uncoy- 
ered a horrid pit just at his feet, and — 
waved me off. It was so hard to keep 
away, —away from that spot. There 
seemed a deep, dark chasm there, — Oh, 
auntie!” she suddenly cried out, as if 
again overcome by terror, “save me! 
save me! hold me fast! or I shall go 
some day, —I shall go!” 

“My dear Louise, pray to God to help 
you.” 

“T can’t see him. He has left me. ! 
don’t think he hears my prayers. Why, 
auntie, night before last I prayed till two 
o’clock for dear Annie Manchester; I 
wanted so much that she should become 
a Christian, until at last I could not keep 
awake any longer, and I don’t think he 
heard me.” 

“Why not, my dear?” 

“J didn’t get any assurance, such as 
Mrs. Lee had about the conversion of 
her brother, and such as Mrs. Green had 
about her sons: don’t you remember ?” 

“We mustn’t expect assurances, my 
love. We must offer our desires, and 
leave them with faith at the mercy-seat. 
And now let me tell you, for your encour- 
agement, that God has heard and an- 
swered your prayers. I have just come 
from Annie Manchester’s, and she is re- 
joicing in Christ. She bade me tell you 
the good news.” 

A sweet smile of thankfulness and 
content lighted up the face which had 
but just now been the picture of distress, 
and Mrs. Waterbury took courage from 
the change. e 

“T am afraid you made a mistake, my 
child, in robbing yourself of your needed 
rest for such prolonged prayers for An- 
nie. Mrs. Locke, who you know has 
been a sort. of spiritual adviser for me 
these many years, made my mind easy 
about that matter some time ago. It was 
at the commencement of a revival in our 
church about five years ago, and I was 
very anxious about a younger brother. 
I was talking with Mrs. Locke one day, 
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‘and made this remark, that I felt that my 
brother must be converted in this revival. 
“If God wills,’ said she. ‘He will have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy. 
God has an undoubted right to do as he 
pleases, and we must always pray with a 
“Thy will be done.”’ ‘But I will pray 
for it,’ I said; ‘I have made a resolution 
not to go to bed to-night, but to pray all 
night long for Joseph.’ ‘And do you 


think,’ said she, ‘that God will hear you ' 


for your much speaking? This looks 
very much as if you thought you could 
earn the blessing by self-infliction. No, 
my dear sister, God loves his children, 
and loves to hear and answer their pray- 
ers, so that he does not need to be teased 
or coaxed or begged, as you might beg 
a favor of an earthly prince whose preju- 
dices and reluctance must be overcome 
by argument or flattery or promises. 
When Daniel pleaded for his people, do 
you remember the angel Gabriel ap- 
peared, and said, “ At the begzzning of 
thy supplication the commandment came 
forth, and I am come to show thee, for 
thou art greatly beloved.” \God hears 
the first breathing of our desires, and if 
it is his will to grant our request the 
mandate goes forth. The answer does 
not always reach us immediately, but 
often has to be wrought out through a 
long course of events ; and in the mean 
time the constant presentation of our case 
proves our sincerity, earnestness, and 
faith. But prayers that seem to imply a 
merit in them because of their length or 
continuance must be unwelcome and of- 
fensive to our heavenly Father.’ She 
said we do not half enough believe in 
God’s love to us. Mrs. Locke is such a 
sensible woman,” continued Mrs. Water- 
bury. “She always does me good.” 

Louisa thoughtfully gazed into the 
bright coals. “I wonder if she couldn’t 
help me,” she at length said, slowly. 

“JT do believe she would,” answered 
her aunt, in a quick, hopeful way. “Will 
you go with me to-morrow and see her?” 
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“Aunt Mattie, I couldn’t talk with any, 
one but you. She didn’t know my moth- 
er. Oh, my mother!” cried the poor 
girl, while her whole frame again shook 
with excitement. “Oh,my mother! Is 
her sin and shame to fallupon me?” 

“ Louise, there was no sin or shame to 
dim the memory of your mother.” Her 
aunt spoke positively, but gently. “She 
was the victim of disease. There is 
mental as well as bodily disease, and I 
believe that one can be metas well as 
the other by proper treatment. Diseases 
of the mind have not been as well under- 


. stood as those of the body, and have al- 


ways been considered hopeless. But 
physicians are giving more attention to 
them now-a-days, and I am sure now, 
when I think of her case, that her trou- - 
ble might have been averted, just as 
surely as a fever could be broken and 
thrown off.” 

“ Aunt Mattie, do you think so?” 

“JT am sure, Louise, that it must be 
so. I am not learned in these things, 
and should hardly dare trust myself in 
the treatment of mental disease, but 
common sense tells me that there must 
be a method of managing and curing it. 
And I am sure good advice may be had.” 

“Then there is hope for me!” ex- 
claimed Louise, in a tone of exultation. 
“There is hope for me. I never thought 
until within a few months that I was like 
my mother; but now I know I have in- 
herited her infirmity, and the fear that 
my end may be like hers has haunted me 
day and night since— since my first 
temptation,” she added, with hesitation, 

“Your first temptation? What do 
you mean?” inquired her aunt. She 
pursued the subject with trembling, and 
yet with an eager desire to know the 
whole. 

«“ About two months ago,” answered 
Louise, seemingly glad of the opportu- 
nity to relieve her mind of a painful se- 
cret, “a dark spell came over me. I be- 
gan by being very low-spirited, and, oh! 
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it grew upon me until my heart was so 
heavy that I could scarcely live, and it 
seemed as if I was shut in between dark, 
hard walls. Satan came then,—ah ! ugly 
fiend !—and urged me to destroy myself,” 
added she, in a whisper. “I don’t know 
how I got over it, but by and by it passed 
off, just as the clouds pass away after a 
storm, just as if the wind had changed. 
But I couldn’t forget the storm, and I 
knew the clouds would come again ; and 
they have come now, to-day, worse than 
before. They began yesterday, but to- 
day, oh! I can’t tell you what I have suf- 
fered. That ugly fiend has been about, 
me all day, and I fled here for help, — to 
be with you. Oh, auntie, don’t leave me 
a moment!” she added, in a beseeching 
voice, that went deep into her aunt’s 
very soul. ‘Don’t leave me alone one 
minute —or I —shall be lost—lost—” 
and her words were ended in a wailing 
cry of anguish. 

“My dear Louise, my darling child, 
be quiet, be composed. Do not fear, 
for you shall not be left alone, and you 
shall, with God’s help, be saved. But 
you must let me nurse you asif you were 
sick. You are sick, love, and we must 
get you well.” Her aunt spoke tender- 
ly, caressing her as she uttered the words, 

“ Now, the first thing I shall do,” ris- 
ing as she talked, and preparing for ac- 
tion, “is to bathe your feet in mustard- 
water and put you to bed. Be quiet and 
passive, and let me do justas I’ve a mind 
to. You have overworked, and are tired 
and ill.” 

“T have done nothing extra, auntie.” 

“You have overtasked the head, if you 
haven’t hands and feet, dear, and now 
you have got to rest and recover. The 
equilibrium is disturbed, as old Dr. 
Walsh says, and we must restore it as 
quickly as possible.” 

Mrs. Waterbury was an observing and 
judicious woman. Though not highly 
educated, she was blessed with a good 
store of common sense, which guided 
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her safely through intricacies of life 
where many a one learned in the wisdom 
of books was completely lost. She was 
energetic and resolute to the last degree, 
and in an emergency brought all the 
strength of her character and the zeal 
of a warm heart to bear upon the situa- 
tion. The sudden discovery of Louisa’s 
disordered mental condition had at first 
shocked and terrified her; but in this 
last quiet half-hour, in the endeavor to 
soothe her niece, she had also soothed 
herself, and was now prepared to look — 
the difficulty fairly in the face, and to meet 
it with alleviating or remedial agencies. 
With a quick intuition she perceived the 
marked and tranquillizing effect of light, 
company, cheerful conversation, and re- 
ligious aspiration, and proceeded at once 
to act upon the theory she had herself 
just laid down, that cerebral excitement 
could be allayed even as a fever. 

“T must do something at once to 
soothe her irritated condition,” she said 
to herself. “The mind acts from the 
brain, and its action is governed by the 
state of the brain,” she reasoned, not 
scholarly, as the doctors would have. 
done, but quite as satisfactorily to herself, 
“and the brain is a part of the body. I 
see by the heat of the head and the ap- 
pearance of the eyes, as well as by those 
nervous Starts, that the circulations are 
not right. There is too much blood. in 
the brain, and I must try to correct that 
the first thing I do. Dr. Shaw’s ‘de- 
rivatives,’ I am sure, will be good for 
that.” And thus she went on reasoning 
and planning in her own mind, and pro- 
ceeding without delay to put her thoughts 
into execution. 

In another half hour Louisa was com- 
fortably in bed in her aunt’s pleasant 
room, with the assurance that there 
would be no remonstrance from Uncle 
Lemuel, and no interruption of her quiet 
by the romping, merry boys and girls, 
whose noisy chat and laughter could be 
indistinctly heard from the tea-room. 
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“Don’t trouble yourself with a single 
thought, my dear,’ Aunt Mattie had 
said; “I will make it all right with the 
family, and they shall only know that you 
are not very well, and are under my 
special care for the night. Now, I want 
you to put your feet into this mustard- 
water. I read somewhere the other day 
that mustard baths and applications 
were a quick and sure remedy for excite- 
ment or disease of the head. That little 
bit of information came just in time for 
your benefit,—don’t you see? We'll 
give it a fair trial, any way.” 

So she beguiled in simple, easy talk 
the fifteen minutes of the bath, and then 
for fifteen minutes more she gently 
rubbed the feet and limbs, until a glow 
was perceptible upon them, and Louisa 
said they felt more natural than they had 
for two days before. A draught of lem- 
onade and a biscuit constituted the sim- 
ple evening meal ; and then, shading the 
gas, which she still permitted to burn 
high enough to illumine every portion 
of the room, she kissed the child, and 
bade her go to sleep. 

“But I shan’t sleep to-night, auntie, 
if I go to sleep now,” said Louisa ; and, 
oh! I can’t be awake in the night, —it’s 
horrible.” 

“Never mind, dear; if you feel like 
sleeping now, sleep; and when you 
awake, if it is midnight, you shall not 
know it, for it shall be just as pleasant 
as day.” 

“But, dear auntie, you will be in bed.” 

.“ Don’t be troubled, dear ; I shall look 
after you. Now, stop all your worry- 
ing, and lie still, like a good child, and 
sleep if you can, and wake when you 
want to. While I go down to tea, Aunt 
Rachel shall stay with you ;” and folding 
the clothes about her, her aunt left her, 
relieved and placid, to repose. 

But Mrs. Waterbury herself sat down 
by the fire oppressed. A burden such 
as she had never borne had fallen sud- 
denly upon her. Fallen? No. No 
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burden falls upon the child of God, but . 
is placed gently by the Father’s hand, 
while the arm of Infinite Love is under- 
neath to sustain it. ‘God is indeed 
going to put me into the furnace, as Mrs. 
Maher said,” thought she, “and a fiery 
one itis. Why this? Why this?” her 
soul cried out in fear and dismay. 
“Sickness is hard to be borne, and 
death a still more unwelcome visitor in 
the household; but insanity, a living 
death, and in one so beautiful and gifted, 
so useful and beloved, — how can I bear | 
it?” With folded hands she sat gazing 
into the fire, and in her thought recounted 
the girl’s history. How, after her moth- 
er’s tragic end, she, the eldest daughter, 
had borne nobly the care of her father’s 
house, watching over him with filial so-’ 
licitude, and, doing all in her power to 
train the younger brothers and sisters 
into habits of industry and virtue. At 
the death of the father, who was Mr. 
Waterbury’s eldest brother, the disposal 
of seven children was a question of no 
small moment. Two were old enough 
for business, and one was adopted by a 
distant relative. The remaining four 
Mr. and Mrs. Waterbury had opened 
their doors to receive, and, in addition to 
their own five, undertook to support and 
educate. Louisa was a lovely girl, and 
soon won the warm affection of the whole 
family. Every advantage of education 
was freely given her, and when her 
school course was finished she had 
begged the privilege of teaching her lit- 
tle cousins. These, with her two young- 
est sisters, constituted thereafter her 
daily charge ; and the fidelity, kindness, 
and patience with which she prosecuted 
her daily duties, together with the 
charms of her person and intellect, and 
the development of an earnest Christian 
character, made her almost an idol in 
the house, and an object of attraction 
and interest in their whole large circle 
of friends. And were all these fond af- 
fections and hopes to be thus cruelly 
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wrenched away? Was this young and 
beautiful maiden to become a victim to 
insanity? God forbid! came up from 
the depths of a heart too prostrated and 
heavy for tears. 

At tea-time the kind husband, quick 
to discern traces of care and trouble on 
his wife’s tell-tale countenance, saw that 
something of more than ordinary import 
had occurred. The remark, ‘“ Louisa is 
not very well, and will not be down this 
evening, and Aunt Rachel is up stairs 
with her,” satisfied all but himself. And 
when they gathered, as was their wont, 
from the tea-table around the family al- 
tar, in more fervent supplication than 
usual he sought the help of the great 
Burden-bearer, pleading the promises 
with a restful, childlike earnestness 
which could not fail to bring comfort 
and peace to the wounded and troubled 
spirit. 

“What a help you are to me, my dear 
husband!” said Mrs. Waterbury, as, 
when the family dispersed, she lingered 
for a moment by his side. 

“You had a burden to lay down to- 
night, Mattie; I knew you had. What 
has gone wrong to-day?” 

“Oh, Lemuel, what shall I say? How 
shall I tell you? It seems as if I could 
not bear it; but your prayer has given 
me strength. I am fearful” —and her 
voice was now low and husky, and her 
whole frame trembled —“I am fearful 
Louisa is going to be like her mother.” 

“ Mattie !.” 

» “She was wild when I came home to- 
night, but I calmed her down, and then 
she told me she was tempted to destroy 
herself. And, oh! you should have seen 
the look she cast upon my scissors. She 
says they fascinate her like a serpent, 
and seem as odious and terrible to her. 
She hasn’t dared to trust herself with 
any work these two days on that  ac- 
count.” 

“What shall we do?” The question 
was asked in a despairing tone, that al- 
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most belied the trust and hopefulness of 
the prayer just offered. 

“We must have advice.” 

“But doctors don’t understand such 
cases. They will give medicine, and 
probably that will only make her worse, 
I had rather trust her in your hands, 
Mattie. And there is Mrs. Locke ; can’t 
you see her, and get some idea from 
here; 

“T have thought of her, she is such 
a good counselor. I asked Louisa if 
she would go with me and see her, but 
she shrinks from having any one know 
her condition. If I could only go and 
see Mrs. Locke myself!” 

“Go, my dear, the first thing in the 
morning; and in the mean while don’t 
leave Louise., Watch her with the great- 
estcare. Yes, wife, this isa burden which 


we can not carry ourselves, but we may 


cast even this on the Lord. I little 
knew what was in your heart to-night 
when I asked him to help us lay all at 
his feet.” 

“You prayed just as you would have 
done if you had known all, and it has done 
me somuch good. The invitation, ‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden,’ and the assurance, ‘ Whosoever 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out,’ never seemed half so precious.” 

The morning found Louise calm, but 
far from well. A dark cloud seemed 
yet to hang close about her. Quietness 
was enjoined on the household, cheerful 
comfort was established in her room, 
and, leaving her in careful and pleasant 
companionship, Mrs. Waterbury hastily 
repaired to her friend’s house for consul- 
tation and advice. How often, as she 
went about that morning’s occupation, 
and traversed the busy avenue, did the 
bitter cry burst up from the depths within, 
“Our precious Louisa must not be a 
lunatic—she must not be a suicide.’ 
But her faith in God did not utterly give 
way. She clung, as she afterwards said, 
with a sort of desperation to the horns 
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of the altar, and felt that she must and 
would hang there, whatever came, for 
she knew that God could do nothing but 
right. 

Soon, closeted with her friend, her 
burdened heart was pouring forth its 
griefs into an attentive ear. Then there 
was a pause, as if the hearer, confounded 
by the sadness of the recital, the great- 
ness of the emergency, or the novelty 
of the case, had not a word to offer. At 
length she spoke, slowly, — 

“Mrs. Waterbury, you know my son 
Henry, what a sturdy, healthy man he 
is. Well, when he was a little fellow of 
seven years old we had no idea that he 
would live to grow up. His father died 
of consumption when Henry was a baby, 
and the child seemed to have inherited 
the disease. His chest was narrow, his 
frame delicate, his voice weak, and the 
least exposure produced irritation of 
the throat and lungs, causing hoarseness, 
cough, and all those alarming symptoms. 
The doctors said he was predisposed to 
consumption, and would not probably 
live many years. But it seemed to me 
it was not right to give up to nature, but 
to fight against these tendencies, —if 
possible to counteract them. So, instead 
of sending him to school, I put him to 
work in the garden, driving the horses, 
chopping wood, running of errands, and 
doing all sorts of out-door work. I 
dressed him in flannels, so that the 
changes of. weather would not affect 
him, regulated his diet, and his whole 
manner of life, to this end,—to make 
his body healthy, his physical condition 
sound and well. I soon had the satis- 
faction to see his chest enlarging, his 
appetite and strength improving, and 
now just notice what he is. Now, if I 
had a child who had inherited a tenden- 
cy to brain disease, I think I should try 
to fight it out on the same principle. 
Your method of course would have to 
be different from mine in some re- 
spects. 
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“T see, I see,” exclaimed Mrs. Water- 
bury, “and it makes me hope.” 

“You have the judgment to apply 
the theory, my friend. Such a case 
would require a good deal of open-air 
exercise, and simple, nutritious diet. 
These two are indispensable to every one, 
in order to preserve harmony through- 
out the whole organization. Pleasant 
occupation, too, is needed, but care 
should be taken not to have work press- 
ing or fatiguing, especially not to have 
the mind burdened. And quiet, freedom 
from all causes of nervous excitement 
or strong emotion, is very necessary, 
as well as everything that can conduce to 
cheerfulness. The Bible says, ‘A mer- 
ry heart doeth good like a medicine.’ 
Louisa is very much interested in her 
school, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, and very ambitious to do, and 
to have the childrendo, everything in the 
very best manner. That is her disposi- 
tion; in all she undertakes she tries to 
excel.” 

“Try to have her take her duties 
easily. If she can’t do as well as she 
wants to, she must learn to fall short 
gracefully, and without worrying and 
self-chiding. It’s a great lesson to learn, 
Mrs. Waterbury. Ambitious persons 
are apt to set their standard very high, 
sometimes quite beyond their ability, 


and then, because they can not reach it, 


will fret and pine, and make themselves 
truly unhappy. It won’t do to have her 
mind exercised in that way, or she will 
soon be thrown off her balance. Your 
great study’ and care, and hers too, it 
seems to me, will have to be, to keep the | 
balance true. Is she a happy Chris- 
tian?” 

“She is a very devoted and earnest 
one.” 

“But is she happy in her Christian 
life? Does she enjoy Christian liber- 
by 

“J don’t think she does fully. She is 
very rigid and severe with herself some- 
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times. She is what we call very consci- 
entious.” é: 

“ Would feel as if she had committed a 
great sin, perhaps, if she did not read 
a chapter in the Bible every day? and 
wouldn’t be willing to go to bed at night 
without her usual forms of devotion, if 
she were never so weary?” 

“ That is like her,” replied Mrs. Wa- 
terbury. 

“She'll have to loosen the tension a 
little, I think,” said Mrs. Locke. ‘The 
screws of conscience are the very hard- 
est for a sensitive person to bear. One 
with her organization and liabilities can 
not help suffering from the strain. 
She’ll certainly have to loosen the ten- 
sion, and keep it loose. Oh, my dear 
friend, the Lord knows our frame; he 
remembereth that we are but dust; and 
_ so, like a tender father, he pities us, and 
sometimes expects much less of us than 
we expect of ourselves.” 

“Don’t you allow too much license, 
Mrs. Locke?” 

“ Not to the truly conscientious. The 
authority of /ove is quite as strong, and 
far more pleasant, than that of con- 
science. I would only change masters, 
» and not release the selfish natural will 
from restraint at all.” 

This all looked very reasonable, but 
how was it to be brought about ? How? 
Ah! that is the most important and diffi- 
cult part of life, after all, —reducing 
theory to practice. 

“ Louisa must find her rest — her rest 
in Jesus,” continued Mrs. Locke. “I 
should have lost my reason years ago, I 
have every reason to believe, if God, by 
his Holy Spirit, had not taught me this 
lesson. To do all we can, — which is all 
our Master requires, — and to leave the 
rest ; to go to him when weary, and, like 
a tired child, rest on the bosom of his 
love; to bring the eagerness of the 
spirit patiently and cheerfully within the 
fetters of the flesh, and wait for full 
scope and activity till the earthly taber- 
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nacle is dissolved, and the spirit goes 
out in its glorious liberty, —oh! this is a 
great lesson for us, restless, eager, as- 
piring mortals, my dear friend. But 
when we have learned it, we are saved 
a world of trouble. All fear, all anxiety, 
all undue desire, all chafing and rest- 
lessness, are gone. We fall quietly into 
our place, do the work God gives us, 
with the talents he has bestowed, — be 
they ten, or five, or two, or one, —and 
rejoice evermore. No more thunders 
of the law, no more flagellations of con- 
science, no more accusations of Satan, 
no more self-reproaches: all, all is peace. 
And we travel along on the King’s 
highway, where the sun shall no more 
go down, nor the moon withdraw her- 
self; for the Lord shall be our everlast- 
ing light, and the days of our mourning 
shall be ended.” Mrs. Locke’s face shone 
at that moment with brightness. 

“Can we ever reach that state this 
side heaven, —a condition where Satan 
will not tempt us?” asked her friend, 
doubtingly. 

“No. Satan tempts. He tempted 
our Lord. But on the bosom of Jesus 
we may defy the man of sin; hid in the 
cleft of the rock, his darts can not reach 
us ; surrounded by this everlasting light, 
he who loves darkness rather than light 
is afraid to approach. I had a remark- 
able dream once. It has done me good, 
and others ; perhaps it may help Louisa. 
I found myself in a vast solitude, when 
suddenly there appeared before me a 
black, ugly, fiend-like being, which my 
heart told me was Satan, the great ad- 
versary. How terrified I was! dismayed 
and horror-stricken ! for I felt there was 
nothing to save me from his power, and 
to fall into his hand would be woe unut- 
terable. All at once, at my right, 
gleamed out in letters of light, ‘THE 
LORD Is THY REFUGE ;’ and immediately 
beneath this radiant inscription He ap- 
peared,— my Saviour,—the Lord, — 
my soul’s deliverer. I fled to him. He 
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opened his arms and took me in, and 
there, securely sheltered, I turned to see 
my tempter shrink away discomfited, and 
with him the darkness and gloom of the 
place. Light shone all around me, and 
songs of joy were heard on every side. 
Now, I do believe if Louisa could see 
this as I saw it while her excited imagi- 
nation pictures the Great Enemy so dis- 
tinctly, as you say she does, —if she could 
only be made to see Jesus as well, and 
to take refuge in him, she would be saved. 
You know in Bible times, when those 
possessed with devils came into the 
presence of Jesus, the devils instantly 
cried out with fear, and that in all cases 
they were subjectto him. He has broken 
the power of Satan for us by his death, 
and no poor soul that is tempted of the 
devil need fall into his power if he will 
only flee to Jesus. Can’t you make this 
plain to her?” 

“JT wish you would write to her, Mrs. 
Locke. I believe you will do her more 
good than I can. I will go home and do 
all I can for her body, if you will under- 
take the spiritual treatment. I begin to 
have hope. I think all your suggestions 
are so good ; and you will pray for her, I 
know.” 

The note came to Louisa in the course 
of the day. She had been tolerably 
quiet during the forenoon, reading a 
little, talking a little, walking and resting 
by turns ; no work was allowed to be in 
her sight; but occasional starts and 
wild flashes of the eye betrayed still an 
excited brain. When the note was 
brought in her aunt watched its effect 
with intense anxiety. She did not know 
but this intrusion of a comparative 
stranger upon her heart’s bitterness 
might be offensive, and increase the ex- 
citement. She had a hope that the clear 
presentation of Christ would be accom- 
panied by an instant gleam of light; at 
least, she prayed that it might be so. 
She waited and longed and hoped and 


prayed; but Louisa gave no sign. She 
II 
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read the note, reclined her head upon 
her hand, and sat gazing with apparent 
listlessness into the fire. A long time 
she sat thus; perhaps it was an hour, 
perhaps more. Then she lifted her head 
and sang, — 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for re- 
pose, 
He will not, he will not desert to his foes ; 
That soul, though all hell should endeavor 
to shake, 
He’ll never, no, never, no, never forsake.” 


The sweet tones of her voice as she 
pronounced these beautiful words, gath- 
ering strength and confidence, even. tri- 
umph as she proceeded, brought com- 
fort and peace to her aunt’s troubled 
spirit. She was sure that Louisa had 
found her refuge, and still more confi- 
dent was she when, a moment after, the 
girl turned, with a happy smile upon her 
face, saying softly, — 

“¢ ALL HELL,” auntie; not one dark 
tempter only, but though all the devils in 
hell should come they can not prevail 
against me. Jesus is mine, and I am 
his?” 

Oh, that blessed sight of Jesus! what 
wonders. of deliverance: has it wrought 
through all ages for his beloved ones in 
the distress and anguish of temptation ! 
For ever blessed: be his. precious name ! 

Two months after, Mrs. Locke received 
a brief note from Louisa. It ran thus :— 


“MY DEAR FRIEND AND HELPER : —I 
have just passed through another season 
of temptation; but, sheltered in Jesus, 
Satan has not dared to harm me. I 
could not fight him myself; I had no 
strength to grapple with such a foe; but 


‘I did as you told-me; I ran straight to 


Jesus, and asked him to fight the battle 
forme. And hedid. I am so thankful 
it is over; and, oh! it is so sweet to rest 
in Jesus, as a babe rests in its mother’s 
arms. I was just as helpless as a babe ; 
but I lay there and waited, and it seemed 
as if I could hear him speak to the 
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tempter, and then could see the devil 
depart. Thank you for showing me 
where my help lay. I felt as if I ought 
to tell you how much good you have 
done me.” 


This was Louisa’s last temptation. 
She is now married, the useful wife of a 
devoted minister, and the mother of 
happy children. She has learned, under 
Aunt Mattie’s faithful and judicious 
teaching, how much she can bear of work 
and care, and assumes no more. She 
keeps the tension of her life, to use 
Mrs. Locke’s expression, loose; and, 
above all, never forgets her refuge and 
her rest. With great solicitude have her 
friends watched, lest the wearying con- 
ditions of maternity and the responsi- 
bilities of pastoral life should overtax 
and destroy the balance so delicately 
poised between mind and body. But all 
has worked thus far smoothly and well. 
With a healthy mind in a healthy body, 
the equilibrium preserved by temperance 
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in eating, sleeping, working, and think- 
ing; by acareful avoiding of every ex- 
citement, and of every strain on the ner- 
vous system ; above all, by a calm, steady, 
restful faith in Jesus, she has been ena- 
bled to escape that dreaded phantom, 
insanity. 

By similar conditions how many a 
victim might be saved from his fearful 
clutch, and rescued from a suicide’s fate. 
Is it suggested that excitements and fa- 
tigue are unavoidable in this fitful life ? 
True: but if we understand ourselves 
we shall know when vest is as much a 
Christian duty as work. When too much 
weight is thrown on one side of the bal- 
ance the counterpoise must not be for- 
gotten or neglected. We are not left 
of God in these latter days to be the 
helpless victims of circumstance, ex- 
posed without help to the buffetings of 
life. Light and knowledge have been 
increased, until now we may certainly 
say that he who sins against his body 
sins against his soul also. 


THE OLD ENGLISH OF OUR BIBLE. 


BY. A. E. 


FAMILIAR WORDS WITH 


Our Bible is well stored with good 
sound English. No one would be a 
great sufferer long, if he could have in a 
moment all he might ask for in Scripture 
language. But let me ask my reader if 
there are not certain words which he has 
sometimes looked for in vain in his Bible. 
Perhaps you have never missed them, but 
there are a great many good words, used 
every day on religious subjects, which 
have no place in the English Scriptures. 

For example, although there are so 
many narratives, histories, and incidents 
in the sacred volume, the words “ narra- 
tive,” “history,” “incident,” are not 
there. Although the Bible has such 


UNFAMILIAR MEANINGS. 


wealth of instruction bearing on the for- 
mation of character, yet it does not con- 
tain the words “character,” “conduct”. 
(as a noun), “education,” “ morals,” 
“habit.” Where can you find such anti- 
dotes to anxiety as are in the Word of 
God? yet you will look in vain for the 
words “anxious,” “anxiety.” You will 
find in the Bible the most powerful mo- 
tives to action, but not the word “mo- 
tive;” the account of many bargains, 
but not the words “ bargain,” “contract,” 
“ stipulation ;” many emblems and sym- 
bols, but not the words “emblem,” 
“symbol ;” instances of filial attach- 
ment, but not either of the three words I 
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have used in speaking of them. How 
often we use the expressions “sacred 
writings,” “sacred history,” etc. ; but we 
do not find anything called “sacred” in 
our Bible. Strangest of all, a book which 
is so full of glorious facts has not the 
word “fact” in it. I might go on and 
make a long list of words which would 
inevitably be found in an English trans- 
lation of the Bible if made in our day, 
and without reference to the present ver- 
sion, but will only add the little word 
“its,” for which “his” is uniformly 
used, although “its ” has crept into some 
carelessly edited modern editions under 
the notion that it owght to be there. 

Many of the modern words not found in 
the Bible are of Latin and Greek origin ; 
but it must not be supposed that the Bi- 
ble is all of Saxon stock so long as it 
contains such words as “affinity,” “ cogi- 
tation,” “convocation,” “conversant,” 
“delectable,” “circumspectly,” “voca- 
tion,”  “ edification,” “justification,” 
“sanctification,” and “ salvation.” The 
truth is, its vocabulary is largely Saxon 
because it includes about all the Saxon 
words there are, with a sprinkling from 
other languages. A blessing on our rude 
Saxon forefathers for the good, strong, 
plain words they have given us! 

My object in alluding to the words 
that are wanting in the Bible is to show 
how in some instances their places are 
supplied. Take the word “anxiety,” 
given above. Its place is supplied some- 
times by the word “ care,” and sometimes 
by “thought.” Observe, then, how the 
growth of language has given us a new 
word, and, in so doing, has changed 
the meaning of two others. The word 
“thought” has yielded up its azxzety to 
a Latin stranger, thereby throwing an 
unpleasant obscurity over one of our 
Saviour’s sweetest commands, “ Take no 
thought for the morrow.” Similar has 
been the change in “care,” “ careful,” 
“carefulness.” 

Now this change in the language has 
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been a manifest improvement. Greater 
precision is thus attained. The word 
“thought” now means ove thing; for- 
merly, itmeant two. Language, like the 
animal structure, multiplies its organs as 
it approaches perfection, but some words 
are thereby left behind the age. They 
stand in literature like disused guide- 
boards by the roadside. The road-mak- 
ers have changed the roads, but left the 
guide-boards unchanged. The latter 
point as they always did, but the strang- 
er is only the more certain to go wrong. 

There are, however, but few words in the 
English Bible which convey a positively 
erroneous meaning to modern readers. 
The case given above is perhaps the 
most unfortunate of all ; and even therea 
conscience void of offense, which Mary 
Lyon calls “the best commentator,” 
and Christian common sense, have man- 
aged, without a knowledge of the origi- 
nal, to reach the substantial truth. 

In most other cases the obscurity is 
but slight ; but to.those who love the 
blessed Book it gives a pure pleasure to 
catch even the faintest gleam of light 
shining out from a hitherto dark corner 
of Scripture. 

In my first article I divided the antiqua- 
ted words of our Bible into three classes : 
1. Words closely allied to their modern 
equivalents ; 2. Words wholly obsolete ; 
3. Words familiar in form, but with un- 
familiar meanings. This last class is 
now before us, the existence of which is 
due in part to the changes of language 
of which I have just spoken. I shall try 
to give all the words of this class, except 
such as are interesting from merely gram- 
matical considerations. I do not pro- 
pose a study of English grammar by 
means of the Bible, but a study of the 
Bible by means of the English language. 
Hence the question of transitive or in- 
transitive verbs, singular or plural nouns, 
proper or double superlatives, will be 
passed without notice, unless the mean- 
ing of some passage is endangered by it. 
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ABjECT is used only once in the Bible, 
and has its old and strong meaning of 
worthless, vile : — 

“The abjects gathered themselves together 
against me.” Ps, xxxv. 15. 

“ These paltry, servile, adject drudges.” 

Shaks, 

“Wee hir pore subiectes no better than 

abiectes.” Leycester, 1585. 


ADAMANT does not convey the idea of 
any very definite substance to modern 
readers, but in the Bible it means the 
diamond, the same word radically. It is 
found only twice : — 

“ As an adamant, harder than flint, have I 
made thy forehead.” Ezek. iii. 9 ; also Zech. 
vil, 12. 

“Take it [diamond ring], the first pledge 
of what I speak, to bind you to believe me. 
(Reply.) In chains of adamant.” Ben Jonson. 


ADMIRATION implies now a degree of 
approval, but it did not formerly. In 
one of the two passages in which it is 
used the old meaning is apparent : — 

“J wondered with great admiration.” Rev. 
xvii. 6. 

“ But the changes I perceived in the king 
and Camillo were very notes of admzration 

. a notable passion of zonder appeared 
in them.” 

“Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear; till I may deliver 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen 
This marvel to you.” Shaks. 


ADVERTISE is a word which has been 
degraded by the lying and indecent boast- 
ing of modern trade from its ancient re- 
spectable position. In the Bible, used 
twice, it means to inform. 

“T will advertise thee what this people shall 
do.” Num. xxiv. 14; also Ruth iv. 4. 

“J have advertised him by secret means, 


That if about this hour he make his way,” 
&e. Shaks. 


ADVISE is, in one instance, used with 
a reflexive pronoun, as equivalent to con- 
sider: — 
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“ Advise thyself what word I shall bring.” 
I Chron. xxi. 12. 


“Go, bid thy master well advise himself.” 
‘ Shaks. 


AFFECT is used in the Epistle to the 
Galatians in the sense of desire, love, 
pay court to :— 

“They zealously affect you, but not well 
ition It is good to be zealously affected 
always ina good thing [way].” Gal. iv. 17, 
18. 

“He surely affected her for her wit.” 
“ For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for it indeed.” Shaks. 

‘Use also such persons as affect the busi- 
nesse wherin they are employed.” Bacon. 

“Demean themselves justly and courteous 
toward the Indians, thereby to draw them to 
affect our persons, and consequently our 
religion.” Letter to Gov. Endicott of Salem, 
1628, ' 

“Tf a woman have a bad husband, or can 
not affect him,” &c. Gov. Winslow on “ The 
Natives of New England.” 


AFFINITY was formerly used in a nar- 
rower sense than now, denoting relation- 
ship by marriage. It is found three 
times in the Bible : — 

“Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh.” 
1 Kings iii. 1. 

“He you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus, 

And great affinity.” Shaks. 


ALLEGE is used but once, and then in 
its earlier and more precise sense of ad- 
ducing reasons or proofs. Paul at Thes- 
salonica did something more than assert 
that Jesus was the Christ :— 

“Opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered.” Acts xvii. 3. 

“He pleaded still not guilty, and alleged 

Many sharp reasons.” Shaks. 

“ Allege the Scriptures aright without any 

such wresting.” Latimer. 


ALLOw is used several times, though 
not always, with the old meaning of ap- 
prove : — 

“Ye allow the deeds of your fathers,” 
Luke xi. 48. 
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“That which I do I a//ow not.” 
15. 

“As we were allowed of God,” &c. 1 
Thess. 11. 4. 

“That will alow me very worth his ser- 

Acer? Shaks. 

_ “Nathan had before e//owed and praised 

the purpose of David.” Latimer. 


ALL-TO is a word which has made some 
trouble in the Scriptures, and in fact 
need not have been inserted. In some 
editions it is printed in Italics as having 
no equivalent in the original. It means 
altogether, or all to pieces. According 
to some the “to” should be joined with 
the following verb, and be considered 
nearly redundant. The following is the 
only instance of its use : — 


“A certain woman Cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and al/-to 
brake his skull.” Judges ix. 53. 

“ We be fallen into the dirt, and be all-to 
dirtied, even up to the ears.” Latimer. 

“ But ad/ to-broken, mast and cable.” Gow- 
re 


ALOonG has once the meaning of at full 
length : — 
. “And overturned it, that the tent lay 
along.” Judges vii. 13. 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak.” Shaks. 


“The corn standeth not upright, but is 
lodged and lieth along.” Holland. 


AMAZE was formerly a much stronger 
word than now, and was not limited to 
the feeling of wonder : — f 

“Began to be sore amazed.” Mark xiv. 


33: 


“Are not afraid with any amazement.” 1 
Pet. iii. 6. 
“ And wild amazement hurries up and down 

The little number of your doubtful friends.” 

Shaks. 

AMIABLE is found in the Bible only 
once, but in a passage so dear that it 
seems as if the word was a very common 
one. It means not loving, but lovable, 
lovely : — 


Rom. vii. ° 
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“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of Hosts!” Ps. Ixxxiv. 1. 
“Tt blots thy beauty as frosts bite the meads, 


And in no sense is meet or amzadle.” 
Shaks, 


ANCIENT is now applied to persons and 
things of past generations. This exclu- 
sive use is a modern custom : — 


“Ancient men that had seen the first 
house.” Ezra ili. 12. 

“The Lord will enter into judgment with 
the ancients [elders] of his people.” Isa. i. 
14. 

“This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have 

spared, 


At suit of his gray beard.” Shaks. 


“We especially desire you to take care 
that no tobacco be planted, . . . . and that 
the same be taken privately by azczent men, 
and none other.” General letter to Governor 
Endicott, 1629. 


AND IF occurs once, the “and” being 
superfluous : — 
“But and if that evil servant shall say,” 
&c. Matt. xxiv. 48. 
“T pray thee, Launce, avd zf thou seest 
my boy, 


Bid him make haste.” Shaks. 


ANON, instead of indicating indefinite 
time, as now, in the expression, “everand 
anon,” meant immediately. It is found 
twice : — 

““Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, 
and anon they tell him of her.” Mark i. 30 ; 
also Matt. xiii. 20. 


“Up, gentlemen ; you shall see sport avon.” 
Shaks. 


APPARENTLY, to modern ears, means 
according to appearances, or first im- 
pressions. In the Bible, where itis used 
but once, it means manifestly : — 

“ With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
even, apparently.” Num. xii. 8. 

“ T would not spare my brother in this case, 

If he should scorn so apparently.” 

Shaks. 

“So as it was not only probably thought, 
but apparently seen.” Gov. Bradford. 
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APPOINTED has once the signification 
of equipped : — 
“‘ Six hundred men appointed with weapons 
of war.” Judg. vili. 11. 
“ That whenever you have need 
You may be armed and appointed well.” 
: Shaks. 
APPROVE, besides its modern meaning, 
has, in some cases, the meanings, to put 
to the test, and to prove: — 
“ That ye may approve things that are ex- 
cellent.” Phil. i. 10. 
“ Approved of God among you by mira- 
cles.” Acts ii. 22. 
“Nay, task me to the word, approve me, 
lord.” 
“For you have showed me that which well 
approves 


You are great in fortune.” Shaks. 


APT now commonly denotes inclina- 
tion, or probability. In the Bible, fol- 
lowing its derivation, it means fit or fit- 
ted : — 

“ Apt to teach.” 1 Tim. iii. 2. 

“Proceed in practice with my younger 

daughter ; 
She’s afz to learn.” Shaks. 

“So there are States, great in territorie, 
yet not af¢ to enlarge or command.” Bacon. 

ARTILLERY is used once, but of course 
with no reference to cannon. 

“Jonathan’s lad gathered up the arrows, 

. and Jonathan gave his artillery unto 
his lad.” 1 Sam. xx. 38, 40. 

“TThe Indians] were fain to improve their 
own artillery of bows and arrows.” New 
England’s Memorial. 


ATONEMENT now signifies the szeans 
of reconciliation. Formerly, it sometimes 
meant the reconciliation itself, the at-one- 
ment. This is its undisputed meaning 
in one passage in Romans : — 

“By whom we have now received the 
atonement.” Rom. v. 11. Compare Acts vii. 
26, — “‘ Would have set them a¢ one again.” 

“Ts there division ’twixt thy lord and Cas- 

sio?” 

(Reply.) ‘A most unhappy one ; I would 

do much to atone them.” 
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“ He desires to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Gloster and your 

brothers.” Shaks. 
“That set such discord ’twixt agreeing parts, 
Which can never be set at omement more.” 
Hall. 

ATTENDANCE is used once, in the 
sense of attention: — 1 

“ Give attendance tu reading.” 1 Tim. iv. 
13s 

“They took no better heed and attendance 
to Paul’s speaking.” Latimer. 

AUDIENCE is never used in the Bible 
in the sense of an assembly of hearers. 
It means hearing: — 

“In the audience of the people of the 
land.” Gen. xxiii. 13. 

“The dignity of this act was worth the 
audience of kings and princes.” Shaks. 

“J dar the better ask of yow a space of 
audience.” Chaucer. 

AvoIn is used once, with the meaning 
of depart, escape : — 

“David avoided out of his presence twice.” 
I Sam. xvili. 11. 

“ Here’s no place for you: pray you avoid.” 

Shaks. 

AWAY WITH is once used with the 
meaning of endure : — 

“The new moons and Sabbaths, the calling 
of assembles, I can not away with.” Isa. i. 
13. 

“This creature of all things can worst 
away with cold.” Holland. 

AWORK occurs only once : — 

“Six hundred overseers to set the people 
awork.” 2 Chron. ii, 18, . 

“A provoking merit set awork by a re- 
provable badness in himself.” Shaks. 


The reader has probably noticed that 
the words in the foregoing list all begin 
with the letter “A,” and may suspect 
that he is to be assailed in due time with 
the whole alphabet. I hope that he is 
not dismayed at the prospect; for, my 
dear friend, if each letter of the alpha- 
bet can give us new views of The Book, 
is it not a pity that there are only twenty- 
six of them ? 


HOW SHOULD THE SABBATH BE KEPT? 


BY MERLE VERNON. 


THIS is a serious question. And in 
these days a great many persons advo- 
cate less strictness in the observing of 
the holy day. They say the command to 
keep the day holy is abrogated, that it 
has ceased to be binding, 

But they seem to forget that the day 
was established at the creation of the 
world, and the command to the Jews was 
“Remember,” as if they were to be re- 
minded of what they had known before. 

One reason why some would cease to 
keep the day holy is, that it is a restraint. 
What if itis? Is not restraint to a cer- 
tain degree good for us? Are not chil- 
dren better for some restraint and disci- 
pline? The tendency in these days is 
toward too much laxity, when alittle more 
severity might be wholesome. If we do 
not love a good and a right thing that is 
not to be given up, we must be changed. 

How many seem to grudge the time 
given up to Sundays. They could do so 
many things. As if the work of those 
days were not the most important of our 
lives. 
we do not grudge the time spent in pre- 
paring for that journey. The young man 
who goes to college does not consider 
the time lost which he has spent in fit- 
ting for college. Without the fitting he 
could not enter. 

Here we are to be educated for heaven. 


When we are going a journey, 


I think many persons err in their concep- 
tions and representations of heaven. A 
mere place of rest, or of worship, of 
“everlasting psalm-singing,” as some- 
body expressed it, is not attractive to 
young minds. The weary love the idea 
of rest. One poor woman, who was 
overworked, said she did not think she 
could be happy in heavenunless she could 
lie down and sleep in the grave first. 
And another said it would make her per- 
fectly happy to sit with a clean white 
apron on and sing psalms. 

But to an active child neither of their 
views would haveany charm. To hima 
place of active enjoyment would present 
the strongest attractions. To one who 
was fond of learning, a place of ever-in- 
creasing wisdom would be best. To one 
fond of music the songs of heaven would 
have a charm; to all who love the Sav- 
iour the assurance of the presence and 
glory of the Lord is all they need. 

What then is heaven? A place of work 
without weariness, study without weari- 
ness, praise without weariness. Each 
child of God shall be happy in his own 
way, which shall be the way of the Lord. 

Young people may not think it now, 
but to those who are older it is a great 
blessing that there is one day when they 
may stop and think only of the life to 
come, nay, when it is a duty to lay aside 
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the hard work of life and think of some- 
thing better. ; 

It was not more the Jewish than the 
Christian institution of which it was 
said, “If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day, and call the Sabbath a de- 
light” (mark that, a delight), “the holy 
of the Lord, honorable, and shalt honor 
him, not doing thine own ways, nor find- 
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ing thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words: and then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord; and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places 
of the earth; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it.” 

The more busy we are on other days, 
the more we need the rest and change 
of the Sunday. Physicians say that men 
live longer who keep the day. 


THE INDIAN’S CURSE. 


“Tr deadens the sensibilities and dulls 
the conscience,” said my father, as I 
came into the room where some of the 
boys were. 

“ What, father?” 

“Smoke, my son.” 

“J don’t know as to that: it smokes 
in my room, and I opened the win- 
dows as I came away, with smarting 
eyes and awakened sensibilities. I don’t 
know about the conscience ; that ought 
to belong to the man who built the chim- 
ney.” 

“ Note the difference, my son, between 
‘it smokes’ and ‘he smokes.’ It is of 
the last I was speaking.” 

I knew my father was aroused on 
a subject on which he felt much, and, the 
point once started, he went on a little 
further. 

He had become fully convinced, from 
study and from professional observa- 
tion,* that the use of tobacco was work- 
ing infinite mischief; that, though it did 
not killat sight, it was always insidiously 
undermining ; that the constant and ha- 
bitual use of a nervous stimulant, to a 
young and growing boy especially, was 
a poison, hindering his growth and devel- 
opment. 

He had seen ‘the appetite, in many 
cases, lead to other and stronger vices, 


* Books on the subject abound, if men would only 
read and believe. They do neither. 


—the insatiable thirst to a craving for 
something stronger than water. 

“It is not mere accident, boys,” he ' 
said, “that ‘smoking and drinking’ go 
so naturally together.” 

He had seen so much of the strength 
of the habit, and of its mischiefs, ‘that 
he began with us early. He knew the 
temptation, how manly a cigar looked, 
how calm and soothing and pleasant the 
indulgence; but he told us the other 
side. Then he never forbade our smok- 
ing ; he knew too well the danger, the 
temptation to secret disobedience ; but 
he took a favorable moment, and gained 
a promise from time to time, from one 
or another, that he would not touch 
tobacco for so long,—a month, three 
months, a year. Thus the temptation 
for the time was avoided, for a pledge 
helps one wonderfully ; and so the strong 
temptation and the habit never came, 
till by and by we were beyond the reach 
of the mischief. 

We used to call tobacco “ the Indian’s 
curse,” from the old story, perhaps myth- 
ical, certainly prophetic. “I go,” said 
the Indian, “and leave to the white man 
the graves and the hunting-grounds of 
my fathers.” But he pointed to the 
broad lands growing luxuriantly at his 
feet, and added, ““ These two curses shall 
cling to him and destroy his race: the 
fever that shall burn ].im to the bone, 
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and tobacco that shall beguile away his 
life.” 

My father thought the habit was de- 
moralizing; and it was a case in point 
which had come up just before I entered 
the room, which led to his remarks upon 
the properties and effects of smoke. 

The case was this: two young men 
had gone by invitation to visit a gentle- 
man at his country-house. They had 
been received with all hospitality and 
kindness, and at evening, perhaps ob- 
serving tokens of restlessness on the 
part of his friends, he had remarked, in 
the course of some conversation as to 
the beauties and advantages of the place, 
“There is one peculiarity: we do not al- 
low any smoking on the premises. Mrs. 
Blank and I both dislike tobacco, and 
are opposed to it from principle, and we 
make this an invariable rule.” One of 
the young men told the story himself, 
afterward, which made it worse. Said 
he, “ We wanted to smoke; so, after we 
had gone to our room, Mr. X. said, ‘ Let’s 
have a smoke in spite of them.’ So we 
closed the doors and windows, and had 
a good smoke ; then we opened the win- 
dows very quietly, and aired the room 
well: but what should we do with the 
ends of our cigars? We dared not 
leave them in the room, so we con- 
cluded to throw them as far off as we 
could into the shrubbery. The end was, 
that in the darkness we did not see 
that they fell precisely into a graveled 
path, where Mrs. Blank saw them the 
next morning as she was walking toward 
the garden.” 

Mr. Blank made some slight allusion 
to it the next morning, saying, “ Mrs. B. 
thought she perceived smoke the night 
before, but was not sure.” He was too 
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polite to say more to his guests, for they 
called themselves Christian men and 
gentlemen. Alas that the two terms 
should ever be other than synonymous! 

We did not follow out the story, though 
our fancy was that the young men would 
wait long before they would receive an- 
other invitation to visit the same house. 
And it was apropos to this glaring viola- 
tion of the rules of courtesy and hospi- 
tality, that my father made his first re- 
mark as to the effects of smoke on the 
heart and conscience. 

You think “it is a small matter to 
make a fuss about,” do you, my friend? 
That is just what I said. Your moral 
sense is besmoked, your fine, keen sense 
of right, as well as of Christian courtesy. 

Times have changed. Time was when 
he who invited another to his house con- 
ferred a favor on him ; now, the visitor, for- 
sooth, confers a favor on his entertainer 
if he will only go to him, and his host 
is bound to conform to his wishes and 
indulge his fancies, even to his own 
inconvenience. In other words, your 
friend’s house is your inn! I trow not. 
These are not the laws of hospitality 
nor of good-breeding. 

It is said of the freed slaves at the 
South, it is said of women in heathen 
countries, that they are so depressed and 
bowed down, so utterly sunken and de- 
graded, they do not know that they can 
rise, you can not raise them ; all ambition, 
all hope, is crushed out of them; nor do 
they know even what they have lost. 
Even a perception of those blessings is 
denied them. 

This is very much the effect of all 
slavery, and quite as much as any of the 
pernicious habit of smoking. 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD went to church on 
the Sabbath, and when he got home his 


grandmother asked him what the minis- - 


ter said. 


“ Don’t know,” said he; “he didn’t 
speak to me.” 

A good many older people might an- 
swer in the same way. 
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THE UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIS is an organization embracing a 
large number of local maternal associa- 
tions in Boston and its vicinity. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the efficiency and use- 
fulness of such associations, and to aid 
mothers in the great work of training 
their children for Christ, by mutual 
prayer, counsel, and information on 
those topics which relate to family pi- 
ety. The regular meetings of the Union 
are held quarterly, and are seasons of 
much interest to the members. We 
condense from the proceedings of the 
last two the following particulars. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


These reports were from the associ- 
ations connected with the Berkeley, 
Chambers, Essex, Maverick, Mt. Ver- 
non, Park, Phillips, Salem, Shawmut, 
and Springfield Street Congregational 
churches, the First, Central Square, 
Saratoga Street, and South Baptist 
churches, and the Meridian Street 
Methodist church, in Boston; the El 
iot and Vine Street churches, Roxbury ; 
the Broadway, Congregational, and First 
Baptist churches of Chelsea; and the 
Congregational churches of Quincy and 
East Somerville. Among the items re- 
ported were the following : — Meetings 
full of interest, though not a large at- 
tendance. A number of the children 
had united with the church, and many 
more expressed a hone in Christ. — The 
pastor’s wife has been chosen president, 
which has increased the interest of the 
meetings. — Twenty-two united with the 
church in July. One conversion of a 
young lad whose mother was dead. — 
Observed a concert of prayer for the 
young members of the church, which 
was so much blessed to them that they 
had resolved to continue it. — Conver- 
sions reported every month, so that they 
felt great encouragement. — Meetings 


continued through the summer ; nineteen 
in the Sabbath school hopefully con- 
verted. The pastor meets the children 
quarterly. — Special subjects for conver- 
sation have been introduced into the 
meetings with profit.— One earnest 
Christian mother had had four of her 
children unite with the church at last 
communion. — Much encouraged by the 
conversion of one of the children who 
had manifested much opposition to re- 
ligion ; her father also being impenitent. 
Prayers had been offered for her at the 
last meeting of this Union, and the next 
night after she came to her mother, 
awoke her, and asked her prayers under 
the burden of her sins. She is now re- 
joicing in Christ.— In q depressed 
state, yet they have still seven who are 
faithful, One conversion among their 
children. — Had introduced subjects for 
conversation, such as the influence of 
mothers, and amusements. There is 
some difference of opinion on the latter, 
and the advice of this Union is sought. 
— Had made a special effort to secure 
the attendance of young mothers, result- 
ing in an addition of fifty. Present 
whole number, ninety; usual attend- 
ance, forty. The children come in once 
a quarter, and many had been hope- 
fully converted. One mother, herself a 
young convert, holds a weekly meeting, 
where these little ones come to pray and 
talk of the Saviour.— Meetings very 
pleasant and free. — The mothers’ pray- 
ers answered in the formation of a young 
men’s Christian association, held monthly 
in what had been a billiard hall. — Our 
prayers answered in the conversion of a 
young man of skeptical views, who was 
in consumption. He had been distressed 
with doubts, and sent for a clergyman to 
come and tell him why he believed in 
Christ. The result was a very clear 
and happy Christian hope. 


DISCIPLINE. 


NEW ASSOCIATIONS RECEIVED. 


One from South Dartmouth, Mass., 
consisting of fifty mothers with nineteen 
children, in the Congregational and Bap- 
tist churches. Their meetings are large 
and full, and their prospects very en- 
couraging. 

Another from Brookline, Mass.; a 
union association of different denomina- 
‘tions. They have had several meetings, 
with constantly increasing numbers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Association maintains an exten- 
sive correspondence by letter with nu- 
merous similar organizations and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the United States 
and in Canada. This was reported in 
part as follows : — 

From Worcester, Mass., stating that 
they had felt much interest and encour- 
agement from reading the last Annual 
Report of this Association, and that 
many hopeful conversions among their 
children had occurred during the past 
year. 

From a pastor in Maine, who con- 
fessed himself convinced of the useful- 
ness of maternal associations by attend- 
ing the anniversary of the Union in 
May last, and hearing the annual re- 
port. He went home, preached to the 
mothers in his church, and organized a 
maternal association among them. He 
announced his intention to recommend 
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the subject in the county and State con- 
ferences ; and desired copies of the Re- 
port, tracts, &c. 

From a pastor’s wife in Pennsylvania, 
expressing the deep interest in the moth- 
ers’ cause, lamenting that so few mater- 
nal meetings are held in that vicinity, 
and asking for reports and tracts. 

From a mother in California, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the Report, and 
expressing her deep interest in the 
work. 

From a pastor’s wife in Ohio, with sis- 
terly greetings, and the assurance of an 
interest in the prayers of mothers in 
that State. 

From the Maternal Association of 
Philadelphia, stating that they had ap- 
pointed a Bible-reader, who was laboring 
among the poor with great encourage- 
ment, and asking a remembrance in our 
prayers. 


Besides attending to these reports, 
correspondence, &c., the Association 
engaged in devotional exercises, in con- 
versation on the various topics sug- 
gested, especially those in regard to 
which advice was sought, and in in- 
quiries how the cause at heart can be 
promoted. These quarterly meetings 
are well attended, often by delegates 
from a considerable distance, and are 
invariably felt to be occasions of great 
profit and enjoyment to their members. 


DVS CT P RANE 


FROM ‘‘GOLDEN HOURS.” 


FIRMNESS and kindness should regu- 
late the conduct of him who would ex- 
pect to receive a due reward for his labors. 
No good results can be looked for when 
discipline is wanting. Never require 
what you can not exforce. It is more 
difficult to maintain a relaxed discipline 
than to support a strict one. The latter 
is, however, highly important in the 
great work of education, and to effect it 


two instruments are needful, the one of 
constant, the other of occasional applica- 
tion; and the occasional use of the one 
depends materially on the constancy of 
the other. If the first be studied as it 
ought to be, and then applied with con- 
sistent constancy, a tenderness and dex- 
terity in applying the second will be the 
consequence. The first instrument is 
discipline, the second is correction. 1 
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recollect hearing of two coaches coming 
from London to Newmarket, at a time 
of great competition. The coach which 
generally came in first had, I think, four 
gray horses ; and upon their arrival the 
people used to remark that there was 
scarcely a wet hair upon the horses of 
one coach, whilst the horses of the 
other (which was behind its time) were 
jaded and heated toexcess. The cause 
of this was that the first man did it all 
by the veézs. The second was tardy 
in himself, or unskillful in the reins; 
had induced bad habits, and then em- 
ployed the wz to counteract them. Soit 
will ever be in all government. If obedi- 
ence to the reins be found to be the most 
pleasant in itself, and even the road to 
happiness, then obedience will grow into 
a habit, and become in fact the choice 
of the party. “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old 
he WILL not depart from it.” 
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By such a mode of proceeding you 
will teach your children another very 
important lesson, viz., that sin and mis- 
ery are inseparable, as the compilers of 
the Liturgy imply when they use the-ex- 
pression “miserable sinners.” 

Let me add one encouraging remark: 
It is, I believe, often found that the high- 
est-spirited children, when under the in- 
fluence of Christian principle, become 
the most useful characters. Never, there- 
fore, despair of any. Rather let your 
difficulties send you to a throne of grace, 
and to your Bibles ; and remember the 
hint of our Christian poet, Cowper : — 


“ But would you sell or slay your horse 
For bounding and curveting in his course ? 
Or if, when ridden with a careless rein, 
He breaks away and seeks a distant plain ? 
No! his high mettle, wader good control, 
Gives him Olympic speed, and shoots him 
to the goal.” 
R. S. 


A MOTHER’S WAGES. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


“Take this child and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.” 


OF all life’s holiest ministries, 
A mother’s hath the surest claim, 
Who daily watches, guards, and rears, 
By care and love, by praise and blame, 
The little one that in her arms 
In helpless innocence is laid ; 
A trust from Him who promises 
A recompense shall yet be paid. 


Daily the promise is made good: 
The soft caress ere words can prove 
How fondly turns the baby’s heart 
Toward one that seems its all of love ; 
The touch of tiny dimpled hands, 
The brightening smiles that come and go, 
The kiss, the pattering little feet, 
The first prayer murmured soft and low. 


Then comes the hour when He recalls 
The trust in truest kindness given, 
And takes the dear one trained for him 
Before we reach the gate of heaven. 


To know that we have led its steps 
Thus surely to a brighter home ; 
That never in life’s tangled paths 
Its weary feet perplexed shall roam ; 


We take the last kiss, as the first, 
‘And fold the hands we ‘clasped in 
prayer, ’ 
While angels set their seal of peace 
Upon the brow unlined by care ; 
Then kneel, with trustful, patient hearts, 
The conflict with our anguish won, 
And say, “My Father, here I bring 
The blessed work thou gavest, done.” 


Doubt not that the reward is sure ; 
A ministry to thee begins ; 
And from the Comforter this faith 
The earnest of repayment brings. 
Hereafter, when the household band 
Is gathered where no links are riven, 
Our glad and grateful hearts shall own 
More than “ our wages” has been given. 
Selected. 
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GIRLHOOD. 


BY REV. H. C. KRISH, D. D. 


THERE is hardly a finer figure in the 
Bible than that couched in one of the 
verses of the one hundred and forty- 
fourth Psalm: “That our daughters 
may be as corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” 

The writer sees before him the hewn 
and polished corner-stones in the ancient 
temple at Jerusalem, —the great archi- 
tectural wonder of those times. And he 
desires that the Hebrew daughters may 
be like these skillfully elaborated stones ; 
not only objects of admiration, but bonds 
of union, uniting the families and the 
parts of the kingdom, as those corner- 
stones held together the several broad- 
sides of that famous building. 

Or perhaps he had in his eye the beau- 
tiful corner Az//ars of a temple. Much 
attention was bestowed by the ancients 
upon the angles of their splendid edifices. 
The stones at these corners, or angles, 
were beautifully wrought, sometimes 
carved after the figure of a woman 
dressed in a long robe. Such would the 
Psalmist have the daughters become, — 
the ornament and the support of the so- 
cial fabric, combining strength, beauty, 
symmetry, like the polished pillars which 
strengthen and adorn a temple. 

Happy circumstance if our American 
daughters answer to the ideal of the 
royal Hebrew poet ! 


We entitle this paper GIRLHOOD. 

The period of girlhood is considered 
to fall between the ages of twelve and 
twenty years. There may be said to be 
three dispensations or periods in a young 
woman’s history, namely, the chaotzc, 
when she is a child; the ¢vansztional, 
when she is a girl; and the crystalline, 
when her character is pretty well solidi- 
fied,—sometimes earlier and sometimes 
later, but generally at about the age of 
twenty. Unquestionably, the most impor- 
tant of these three periods is gzvhood, for 
as it is concluding crystallization is taking 
place. The materials of being, of what- 
ever kind, are condensing, hardening, 
turning into flint. And, besides, this 
period is full of dangers. Eager and in- 
experienced, the expectant one is just 
getting an insight into the great temple 
of life. Attending angels are throwing 
open its gates, that the young beholder 
may gaze along down its stupendous 
corridors. The maiden just begins to 
see what is in her, what she is made of, 
what she is to be, what she is coming to. 


The world within is just fairly waking 


up. The eyes are beginning to open. 

The fires are being kindled. The fancy 

begins to glow, and the forces are rous- 

ing for the conflict that is setting in. 

Now is the time for watching. Now is 

the time for solicitude. Now is the time 
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for counsels and cautions. Oh, if she 
can be carried safely through this dispen- 
sation, what a mercy, what a deliverance! 

A young girl, fresh from childhood, 
blossoming into a woman, rosy health in 
her veins, caroling gayety in her laugh, 
buoyant life in her step, grace in her 
form, the rich glance of an opening soul 
in her eye,—some would call this a 
beautiful sight ; and so it is; but is it not 
a fearful sight? For it is then that the 
peril is greatest. This is the era of ruin- 
ous habits and charming confidences and 
thoughtless attachments, and often of 
hasty marriage, and, alas! of sinful im- 
proprieties, which trace upon the char- 
acter dark lines, to be effaced — never. 

Let this justify a few words upon the 
social obligations of young women. 

We assume here that the reader is one 
of a family, —a daughter in her father’s 
or mother’s house. Thus situated, there 
are obligations due to parents and sis- 
ters and brothers. And if it is asked, 
What have these duties to do with form- 
ing and possessing a right character ? 
we answer, Much every way. Have you 
observed that good sisters and good 
daughters make good women? Did you 
ever know an unloving, ill-tempered, dis- 
obedient, undutiful girl to grow up into 
aperfect womanhood? Never. If, then, 
you would become one of these substan- 
tial and ornamental pillars in society, it is 
requisite that you hecome first the good 
daughter at home. 

These obligations extend first to par- 
ents. 

The divine command is, “ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.” And again, 
“Children, obey your parents .in the 
Lord.” 

What God has commanded seems but 
the common sentiment of humanity. It 
is related of a daughter, that at the death 
of her mother she locked the door against 
her sister, to get possession of the gold 
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beads on that dead mother’s neck before 
her sister should get possession of them. 
Who could respect such a daughter? 
In Roman history we read of Tullia, 
who, riding in her chariot, where her 
father’s wounded body laid across the 
way, cried out to the charioteer, reining 
up the horses lest he should run over 
it, “Drive on! drive on!” and that 
daughter’s dress was sprinkled with her 
father’s blood, spurting from under the 
chariot wheels! An act so horrifying 
caused the street to be named V2cus 
Sceleratus, or the Wicked Street. 

This was the verdict of even heathens 
upon an unfilial spirit, and itis acquiesced 
in everywhere among men. 

We give another incident from early 
Roman history. An illustrious woman 
was sentenced to be strangled to death ; 
but she was so accomplished that the 
jailer could not endure the thought of 
executing her in this way; so he resolved 
to leave her alone, and let her starve to 
death. Her daughter, however, now a 
young mother, could be admitted, though 
she was forbidden to take any food with 
her. But the parent strangely contrived to 
live ; and the daughter being watched, it’ 
was found that she went to the cell for 
the purpose of nursing her mother from 
her own breast. It was so beautiful an 
instance of filial affection that both 
mother and daughter were not only un- 
rebuked, but the mother was pardoned, 
and both were henceforth supported at 
the public expense. 

And how fragrant in the Hebrew chron- 
icles is the name of Ruth for this same 
exhibition of filial affection ; refusing as 
she did to be separated from her wid- 
owed mother, and flinging her white 
arms around her neck, with the touch- 
ing appeal, “Entreat me not to leave 
thee, for whither thou goest I will go; 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; and 
where thou diest I will die, and there 
will I be buried!” 

When the distinguished Cazotte had 
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been for a while imprisoned with his 
daughter Elizabeth, she was ordered to 
be released and he to be beheaded. 
But as the ax was lifted over his head 
she threw herself underneath, crying, 
“Strike, barbarians! You shall not hit 
my father till you have cut through me!” 
The hands of the murderers dropped: 
“Pardon! pardon! pardon!” cried a 
thousand voices, and Elizabeth led home 
her father with a proud joy. A world 
would pronounce this beautiful. It a/- 
ways honors filial love. Her Royal 
Highness, the wife of Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, at her wedding fall- 
ing upon her mother’s neck (the Queen 
of England), before the large concourse 
there assembled, and sobbing almost 
aloud at the thought of her departure, — 
an act which brought tears to hundreds 
of eyes; and a poor girl in New York 
City, going to the dentist, who had ad- 
vertised for sound fore teeth, and asking 
him to extract her beautiful front teeth, 
so that she might (as he found out) get 
some money to keep her poor parents 
from starving, and her being sent home 
with the money, azd the teeth too, — 
these are but other examples, showing 
how true is the heart of man to the ad- 
miration of the filial virtues. 

Every day furnishes opportunities for 
illustrating these home virtues. It is 
done by cheerful obedience, and by little 
acts of thoughtful attention, especially if 
the parents be aged and infirm. 

“How have I been charmed,” says 
Addison, ‘‘to see one of the most beau- 
teous women the age has produced 
kneeling to put on an old man’s Slip- 
pers !” And, as Mr. Phelps says, “‘ Even 
the placing of a footstool, or arranging 
a cushion or pillow, by an affectionate 
daughter, is as a sunbeam going warm 
tothe heart.” You can not imagine how 
much a devoted daughter, with her 
cheerful looks and words, her caressing 
hands, her prompt and ready attentions, 
may lighten the burden of years and in- 
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firmities, and soothe and gladden and 
comfort the hearts from which the light 
of life is beginning to be shut out. Al- 
most literally may she become eyes to 
the blind, feet to the lame, and ears to 
the deaf. Be this your ambition, my 
young friend. You will never regret it. 
It will be a sweet reflection when those 
parents have left you. Says Mrs, Cope- 
ly, “ After the lapse of twenty-six years, 
a sensation of pleasure thrills through 
my fingers when I recollect the daily 
task of tying on my father’s neck-cloth, 
and combing my mother’s silvery locks.” 
Repay your dear parents’ long years of 
unwearied toil, as far as you can. Re- 
turn love for love, kindness for kind- 
ness, and so fulfill the celebrated strain 
of Pope: — 


“Me let the tender-office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a parent’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed 
of death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking 
eye, 

And keep awhile my parent from the sky.” 


But your social obligations extend 
also to brothers and sisters, if any you 
have. There is not in the domestic 
heavens a softer, gentler star, than szster- 
ly love. How blessed the influence which 
it sheds upon the family group! To how 
many a brother, lured into the tempestu- 
ous seas of passion, has a true sister 
become an angel of goodness! The 
vicious, impetuous, unhappy Byron nev- 
er plunged so deep into the pleasures of 
sin as to lose sight of his “sister, his 
sweet sister.” 


“ A world to roam in, anda home with thee :” 


This was the utterance of his aching 
heart. A sister may often have an in- 
fluence over a brother, as was the case 
here, when the mother, even, can not. 
Wielding the same gentle power, she 
has the advantage of being nearer in 
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age, and is therefore supposed to sym- 
pathize more closely with youthful feel- 
ings. It has been often remarked ofa 
young man, “ He must have been brought 
up in the society of intelligent and virtu- 
ous sisters. I see it in the gentleness 
and delicacy of his feelings and man- 
ners.” Dr. Alcott says, “I have seldom 
found a young man who had strayed 
long and widely from the path of virtue, 
who has enjoyed the society of a wise 
and virtuous and attentive sister.” 

Will you not remember this, and be- 
gin now to act the part of a second 
mother? Cultivate a proper affection 
and right bearings toward your brothers 
and sisters. Watch lest envy or strife 
or discord spring up. 


“‘ Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home.” 


And then, by your ready and cheerful 
sacrifices, your little acts of ingenuous- 
ness, your example of filial piety, your 
gentle reproofs, your pleasant conversa- 
tions and readings, and your patience 
and helpfulness, endeavor to make home 
a happy place, and to draw out the af- 
fections of sisters and brothers, and so 
encourage what is good and suppress 
what is wrong. 

Do you not see that this is the very 
best way to acquire a right character 
and right habits fora life-time? It is 
wisely ordered that while you are thus 
serving others, you are doing the great- 
est possible service to yourself. You 
are directly fitting yourself for a wider 
sphere. By the practice here of habits 
of order and of industry; by this appli- 
cation to housewifery and domestic du- 
ties ; by this soothing and encouraging 
and forbearing; this forgetting of self 
in another’s good, you are acquiring 
just the needful qualities ina good and 
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useful wifeand mother: patience, self-sac- 
rifice, aptitude in little things, a knowl- 
edge of children’s dispositions and na- 
tures and of the way to influence them, 
discrimination, tact, fortitude, sympa- 
thy, —all those qualities which you will 
some time much need. So sure is this, 
that if you fail of being the true sister 
at home, you will almost certainly fail of 
being the true woman abroad. 

The following lines are a beautiful 
summary of the social obligations of 
girlhood ; — 


“ Be kind to thy father, for when thou wert 
young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 
He caught the first accents that fell from 
thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and 
bold, — 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for, lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen ; 
Oh, well may’st thou cherish and comfort 
her now, 
For loving and kind hath she been. 
Remember thy mother; for thee will she 
pray 
As long as God giveth her breath : 
With accents of kindness then cheer her 
lone way, 
E’en to the dark valley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother; his heart will have 
dearth 
If the smile of thy joy be withdrawn ; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their 
birth 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother: wherever you are, 
The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea.” 


Pera S LOL wd. 


THE ROBE. 


BY DR. WATTS. 


Let thy garments be always white. — Zcc/. 
ix. 8, 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the fire, that thou mayest be rich; and white 
raiment, that thou mayest be clothed. — Rev. 
iii. 18. 

He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment. — Rez, iii. 5. 


AWAKE, my heart! arise, my tongue ! 
Prepare a tuneful voice ; 

In God, the life of all my joys, 
‘Aloud will I rejoice. 


Tis he adorned my naked soul, : 
_And made salvation mine ; 
Upon a poor polluted worm 


He makes his graces shine ; 
12 


And, lest the shadow of a spot 
Should on my soul be found, 

He took the robe the Saviour wrought, 
And cast it all around. 


How far this heavenly robe exceeds 
What earthly princes wear ! 

These ornaments, how bright they shine ! 
How white the garments are ! 


The Spirit wrought my faith, and love, 
And hope, and every grace ; 

But Jesus spent his life to work 
The robe of righteousness. 


Strangely, my soul, art thou arrayed, 
By the great, sacred Three ! 
In sweetest harmony of praise 
Let all my powers agree. 
ca 
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THE HONORABLE CLUB. 


BY LYNDE PALMER. 
(Conelnded.) 


CHAPTER Vi 
THE VERDICT. 


THE jurors had a most stormy de- 
bate out in the back yard. Some of 
them declared that they never wou/d say 
he was guilty, no matter what Jim Ful- 
ler, or even Uncle Harry himself, said ; 
he had been such a kind, obliging boy. 
Each one had something pleasant to re- 
member, and it seemed so mean to turn 
against him. 

“ But what else caw we say?” said 
Charley Peterson, mournfully. “ Miles 
acknowledges it himself, and Jim Fuller 
will always sneer, and say that our name 
‘Honorables’ is a sham.” 

Finally, with heavy hearts, they came 
back all agreed, except the obstinate 
small juror, who declared she would 
never say anything against dear Miles. 

“What is your verdict, gentlemen?” 
said Paul. 

“ Guilty !” said foreman Charley, try- 
ing to laugh, “but strongly recommend- 
ed to mercy.” 

“Not guilty!” interposed little Sun- 
bonnet, bursting into tears. 

“It’s a lie in the second degree, any 
way,” grumbled Dick ; “a sort of truth- 
slaughter ; not an out-and-out murder.” 

“Tt is just right,” said Miles, with a 
brave effort at a smile. ‘“ What is the 
sentence ?” 

Paul was anxiously communing with 
Uncle Harry. 

“ You must confess to Mr. Rinkel that 
you told him a falsehood,” said Paul, 
presently, “and you can ask him to ex- 
cuse you from telling how the fire hap- 
pened, if you please, though we think it 
will be better if you persuade Jack to 
tell his story too.” 

“Yes, ll tell him, if Uncle Harry 
says it’s right,” said poor Miles, eagerly. 


“It’s hard to do it, but of course I ought 
to have some punishment. Oh, I'll be 
careful after this, boys! You'll see I'll 
never disgrace my badge again!” and 
he fastened the blue ribbon a little more 
securely. 

“But there’s something more,” said 
Paul, turning away his head, and speak- 
ing very fast. ‘You are to be suspend- 
ed from‘the club for a month!” 

Miles started. This wasa cruel blow, 
as his white lips plainly showed. Still 
he managed to smile again, and said, 
faintly, “It is all right.” 

“And the badge is to be taken off,” 
said Paul, desperately, beckoning, with 
a red face, to some of the members. 

No one stirred, and Miles himself un- 
pinned it with shaky fingers, and laid it 
on the table. 

Then sch an uproar! The Honor- 
ables crowded around him with sympa- 
thy, hand-shakings, and offers of friend- 
ship. Surely never was prisoner, just 
sentenced, so honored before. Jim strode 
away angrily, to ponder over the matter 
in his heart. “Why was it that such 
good luck always followed Miles, and 
turned even his disgrace into a triumph?” 
Unhappy Jim! was it oly good luck ? 

But Miles was very far from being so 
exultant as Jim thought him. He es- 
caped from his friends as soon as possi- 
ble, and spent the afternoon closely 
locked in his room, keenly realizing that 
his precious badge was gone. At tea- 
time, when sister Minnie knocked at the 
door, there was some delay while he 
tucked away a suspiciously damp hand- 
kerchief; and when she came in witha 
tray of most wonderful dainties she had 
been concocting all the afternoon, poor 
Miles had not the heart to eat a morsel. 

Perhaps some boys will think the pun- 
ishment too hard; but could anything 
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be too hard which taught Miles and 
those young Honorables the deceitful 
nature of a lie, and made them remem- 
ber — wandering thoughtfully through the 
June day—how displeasing it was to 
Him who said that he who maketh or 
loveth a lie should in no wise enter into 
the holy city ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PARDON. 

A-week passed by. Mr. Rinkel had 
been told, and, as Charley Peterson 
said, had proved himself an “ old trump.” 
He forgave Miles, and forgave Jack, who 
came out like a man, and told his story, 


though weeping and trembling with pen- . 


itence and fright. 

“T guess you’ve been unhappy enough, 
boys,” said old Rinkel, who’d been talk- 
ing with Uncle Harry. “Tl let you off 
this time!” 

But Miles had other trials still in 
store. Upon another of those loveliest 
June Saturdays, Georgie came pattering 
into Miles’s room. 

“Uncle Harry is going to give the 
club a strawberry party this afternoon. 
An’t you glad, Miles? Are you going? 
And when will I be old enough to be an 
Honorable? Say, Miles! Why don’t 
you speak ?” , 

Miles was thinking, “Why, I met 
Charley this morning, and he didn’t say 
a word about it. How strange ! Oh!” — 
and his head dropped into his hands, — 
“J remember now ; I don’t belong to the 
Honorables !” 

“ What’s the matter, Miles?” persist- 

-ed Georgie. 

“Go away, that’s a good boy! I’ve 
got to take a great long walk this morn- 
ing, — too long for you, Georgie,” as the 
boy began to plead. “ Now, be good, 
and J’ll help you finish your wheelbar- 
row this afternoon, and show you how to 
paint it.” 

“And not go to the party?” said 
Georgie, with big eyes. 
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“No.; my head aches,” said Miles, 
which was indeed the truth. ° 

Rapidly through the streets went Miles, 
towards the open country. He wanted 
to cut across the fields and take a long, 
long tramp by himself. He had a ner- 
vous fear that he should meet some of 
the boys, and they might look as if they 
pitied him. He couldn’t bear that. 

Well out in the suburbs, to his grea! 
annoyance he stumbled upon Jim Ful- 
ler, accompanied by his little satellite 
Benny, both looking heated and tired. 


“He who has a thousand friends has not : 
friend to spare, 
But he who has oze enemy shall meet him 
everywhere,” 


said Miles, a little bitterly, and was sor- 
ry the minute after. 

“1’m not a bit better pleased with the 
meeting than you are,” retorted Jim, in 
his surliest mood. 

“T beg your pardon, Jim,” said Miles, 
frankly. ‘You'd forgive me if you 
knew how my head ached. But what’s 
gone wrong with you this morning? 
Can I do anything to help you?” 

“ Well, now, that’s quite brotherly,” 
said Jim, with an unpleasant laugh ; “but 
I don’t know but it’s natural enough, 
since we both belong to the Yzs-honora- 
bles now.” 

Miles bit his lip. “I don’t know that 
I am very anxious to help you,” said he, 
walking away coldly. 

“T don’t know that anybody asked you 
to, parson,” said Jim, mimicking the 
tone, as he too went his way. 

But Benny ran back in a minute. 

“ We’ve lost our cow, Miles,” said he, 
hurriedly. “She got out some way in 
the night, and father is so angry with 
poor Jim; thinks he didn’t put the bars 
up or something. You haven’t seen her, 
have you, Miles?” said he, quite anx- 
iously. 

“No indeed ; and how tired you look, 
poor Benny!” 
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“We've been tramping ever since 
five o’clock,” said Benny, beginning to 
cry. 

“Here, Ben,” cried Jim, with an an- 
gry beckon, and frightened Ben ran af- 
ter his tyrant. 

Miles went wearily on, thinking that 
the June sunshine was sickly, and the 
birds sang a great deal too loud, — made 
too much of a fuss over their happiness. 
Poor, sick-hearted Miles ! 

On and on he walked, scarcely heed- 
ing where he was going, with only a dull 
idea in his head that he was getting very 
tired, when he was suddenly brought to 
his senses by a long “ Moo-oo0!” To 
be sure, there, at the edge of the wood, 
composedly whisking her tail, stood Mr. 
Fuller’s cow, two or three miles from 
home. 

“What shall I do now?” thought 
Miles, putting his hand to his perplexed, 
aching head. “If I go and tell Jim, 
perhaps before he gets here she will 
stray off somewhere else. Besides, Jim 
was very tired, and that poor Benny, — 
he’d make him come too. I must try to 
drive her back myself.” 


_It would be too long a story to tell , 


how painfully Miles labored with the 
stubborn old cow; how sometimes she 
wouldn’t go at all, and then again would 
suddenly start full trot down some little 
by-path, the June sun all the time mount- 
ing higher and higher, and shining with 
a blinding glare on the dusty road. 

One would almost think it was Jim 
himself,” said poor Miles in despair. 
“Tt seems just like a nightmare ; I shall 
never get home!” 

And indeed it would have been some- 
what doubtful — with his head aching as 
if it would split —if it had not occurred 
to him to go through Mr. Brown’s farm, 
and cut off half the distance at least. 

It was very hard to keep mischievous 
Susan just in the narrow track through 
the nicely planted fields ; but everything 
must have an end, and at last the feat 
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was accomplished, and Miles thankfully 
found himself almost home. 

As he turned the last corner into the 
long village street, he was startled by a 
rough exclamation, and there again was 
Jim, coming rapidly towards him, with 
poor draggled Benny limping in the 
rear. 

“Indeed!” cried Jim, his face in a 
blaze. “So I’m indebted to you for this 
morning’s tramp! Yow let her out; I 
was almost sure of it from the first, just 
for revenge, eh? Oh, what a deceitful, 
malicious — ” 

“Hush, Jim,” said Miles, wiping his 
forehead with a trembling hand; “ you 
don’t know what you are saying. I’ve 
driven old Susan all the way from Pine 
Hollow, just to save you the trouble, and 
this is the way you thank me.” 

“JT don’t believe a word of it!” cried 
Jim, ashamed to be convinced. ‘“ You 
drove her home because you thought 
you’d get into trouble if you kept her 
longer.” 

“Oh, Jimmy, don’t talk so to poor 
good Miles !” cried little Benny. 

“Are you going over too, Ben?” 
said unhappy Jim, bursting into passion- 
ate grief; and leaving Benny to make 
his peace as best he could, Miles went 
staggering home.* 

In at the garden gate he stumbled, 
almost blind. “I never can get up 
stairs,” he thought, and tottering a few 
steps further, he threw himself down 
under a great elm tree by the garden 
fence. 

Now the little breezes whispered to- 
gether, “Let us fan his hot head;” the 
mother birds overhead scolded the baby 
robins lest they should twitter too loud, 
and the flowers elbowed each other, and 
said, “Let him lay his head on my 
breast.” 

So poor Miles, utterly exhausted, fell 
into a sweet sleep,— dreamed that he 
was an Honorable again ; dreamed that 
his twenty shillings bought a perfect 
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library of histories and travels, — and 
finally came slowly back to consciousness, 
greatly comforted and refreshed. 

“A quarter of the time is passed, any 
way,” said Miles hopefully, remembering 
his dream. “In three weeks I shall be a 
member again.” 

But what were those angry voices just 
outside the fence? Miles rose on his 
elbow to listen. 

“Tt was you; don’t try to cheat me!” 
said farmer Brown, angrily. “My Sam 
saw you. He thought it was bold in 
you, any way, to go through our field, 
but he thought of course you weren’t 
such a heathen as to leave the bars 
down. There were pigs and cows, — 
I couldn’t count the cattle trampling 
down my young corn, ruining my crops : 
you shall pay for it, you scamp !” 

“JY—J didn’t do it,” stammered a 
voice that seemed very familiar. 

Could it be Jim Fuller’s? Miles 
sprang to his feet, put his eye to a. knot- 
hole, and sure enough, there was farmer 
Brown with his hand wound in Jim’s col- 
lar, while wretched little Benny, in an 
agony of grief, clung to his coat behind. 

“Come along!” cried Mr. Brown, as 
Jim hung back, clutching at every rail of 
the fence. ‘ Youshall go before a law- 
yer, and if you’ve got a cent of pocket- 
money you shall pay it for damages. 
I’ve scolded you youngsters enough ; 
it’s time you had a lesson you'll remem- 
laysie (|? 

Miles had a dozen thoughts in as many 
seconds. Could it be I who left the bars 
down? I’m always so careful; and yet 
‘my head ached so—I can not be quite 
sure. Ifit was, though, I needn’t speak. 
Let that sulky, ungenerous Jim suffer a 
little ; he didn’t spare me any. Nobody 
is asking me anything about it. I 
needn’t send either a lie or a truth to 
the door. Didn’t they say it was better 
to keep silent sometimes, and quite right 
too ?”’ 

“Ah, yes, Miles!” said his better 
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angel. “It is right not to tell evil of 
another unnecessarily; but how is it 
when through your not speaking another 
is to suffer unjustly? What is your 
silence then ?” 

“A cowardly lie!” said Miles, put- 
ting his foot on the fence; but he drew 
back. 

“T’ve had enough disgrace,” said he, 
bitterly. “If I should be taken before 
a real lawyer now, what will the whole 
town think of me? I shall never get 
over it.” 

“Don’t take poor, Jim’s money,” said 
Benny, sobbing. ‘“ He’s worked so hard 
to earn it for the ‘Fourth.’ He’s only 
got two dollars —” 

“ Hush, you ninny!” cried Jim; “you 
don’t know that I’ve got a cent.” 

“Two dollars, eh?” said farmer 
Brown. ‘Well, that’s better than noth- 
ing.” 

A wail arose from Benny. “Then we 
won’t have any cannon, Jim!” 

Just then a boy dropped down at Mr. 
Brown’s feet as if he came out of the 
clouds, saying, — 

“Tt was J did it. Let him go.” 

“You!” said farmer Brown, looking 
into his honest blue eyes. “Did you 
drive a black and white cow through —” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Miles, hastily, “1 
did. I don’t know how I happened to 
leave the bars down. I’m sorry, and 
here’s all my money,” said he, with a lit- 
tle gulp, emptying his pockets, and 
counting out by ten cents and five cents 
the “History” and “ Travels” into Mr. 
Brown’s horny hand. “There,” said 
he, with a heavy sigh, “it’s all I have. 
Please don’t take me to the lawyer.” 

“Well,” said” Mr. Brown, carefully 
counting it, “twenty shillings, eh? Per- 
haps that will cover damages. You 
seem an honest boy, and I’ll let you go 
this time. I would not take it,” contin- 
ued he, turning the money a little unea- 
sily from one hand to another, “ but you 
see I’ve let off a good many with only a 
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scolding, and it’s no good. I must try 
something else, my young gentlemen, if 
I mean to have any crops this year ;” 
and farmer Brown went his way. 

Jim came up to Miles, who was lean- 
ing, very pale, against the fence. 

“TI suppose,” said he, “according to 
all the old Sunday-school books, I ought 
to get down and lick the dust off your 
shoes, and say that I’m the meanest 
boy in creation, and you’re a saint, and 
ask very humbly if you’d condescend to 
shake hands with me, and teach me how 
to be good as youare? But I can’t do 
it,’ said Jim, fiercely. “It’s just as 
much as I can do to stand all this. I 
suppose it’s kind, but I’d rather you'd 
have knocked me over twenty times. I 
can’t thank you; but I’ll say this, I 
won’t meddle with you again, if you tell 
a hundred lies. Come, Benny!” and 
unhappy Jim went on his way. Let us 
hope that he came to a better mind. 

Miles was still leaning disconsolately 
against the fence, when suddenly he felt 
something thrust into his listless fingers. 
If he had turned quicker he might have 
caught Benny’s meager little hand. As 
it was, the boy was a dozen paces off in 
a twinkling. “I wish I had more, 
Miles,’ he sobbed; “but; I haven?tsy? 
and Benny was gone, while Miles was 
much distressed to find two little crum- 
pled and soiled postage stamps left in his 
hand. 

Afternoon came, and Miles faithfully 
performed his promise to Georgie. The 
wheelbarrow was fast approaching com- 
pletion, and they were just discussing 
the best color to paint it, when Georgie 
started to his feet. ‘“ What’s that noise, 
Miles?” and away he clattered to the 
gate, to be back in a minute.— “Oh, 
Miles, it’s the Honorables on their way 
to Uncle Harry’s!” 

Miles shrunk back, for there was a 
clatter of many feet, and a perfect hub- 
bub of happy voices. 

“It’s cruel in them to all march past 
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here,” thought the poor boy. “They 
often go the other way.” 

“Miles, I believe they’re coming 
here,” cried Georgie, excitedly. 

Miles went farther back in the shrub- 
bery. 

“Oh, if they want that flag sister ~ 
Minnie was going to make, tell them it 
isn’t quite done. Hurry, Georgie!” 
For the Honorables had halted in front 
of the house, and now there were loud 
Eniesrofe Miles 27a Milest 7 

Miles wouldn’t stir. 

“Flere he is!” cried Georgie, flinging 
wide the gate, and the happy group 
poured quickly in. 

At the head walked, or danced, little 
Mabel Thornton, bearing a basket of 
flowers, in the center of which lay a 
new blue badge, with the letters “ H. C.” 
glittering in unusual magnificence. 

Miles, trying to escape, was surround- 
ed by the whole tumultuous party. There 
were hand-shakings and hurrahs that 
brought Minnie and Jenny Seabright out 
on the piazza. 

“You didn’t jump the wrong way 
this time, did you, old fellow ?” cried 
Paul. 

“Don’t look so innocent and bewil-— 
dered,” laughed Charley. “We know 
all about it. Didn’t Ben tell little Phil, 
and Phil tell me, and we all tell Uncle 
Harry ?” 

“And yowre pardoned out,” cried 
Dick, turning a most undignified somer- 
sault. “Dear old fellow, you are an 
Honorable again!” 

“Be careful with that big mouth of 
yours when you smile, Dick,” cried: 
Charley. “I declare it most met behind 
just now!” 

The happy Honorables burst into 
light-hearted laughter, while Pink Sun- 
bonnet gave Charley a timid pull. “To 
be sure,” said Charley, lifting her in his 
arms, “and here’s Miss Pink, whose 
sister has made you a brand new badge, 
because the old one looked as if you’d 
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been caught in the vazz some time. 
Allow us—” and Pink’s little fingers 
carefully fastened it in its place. 

Miles’s blue eyes were all in a mist. 
He opened his mouth, but couldn’t speak. 

“ Hurrah !” cried little Georgie. 

“Hurrah !” cried sister Minnie and 
Jenny from the piazza. 

“Hurrah!” cried the young Honor- 
ables in deafening chorus. 
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The small juror conferred anxiously 
with Charley. 

“ Not the least objection now in the 
world,” said Charley, smiling, and lifting 
her again. 

“Dear Miles,” said she, softly patting 
his cheek, “I’ve saved all my straw- 
berries for you,” and little pink Sun- 
bonnet £zssed him ! 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 


WITH MAMMA. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


CHAPTER TI. 
HAPPY SUNDAY. 


SUNDAY was a happy day to little 
Kate and Ernest. Shall I tell you how 
they spent it? On Saturday evening, 
just before bed-time, they always helped 
their nurse to put away in the nursery 
cupboard all their toys and their “ week- 
day” picture books, and then from a 
drawer below was taken, first a box of 
movable letters, which Kate and Ernest 
(or Erny, as he was usually called) were 
only allowed to use on Sunday. 

The children were very fond of put- 
ting these letters together so as to form 
words, and they often were able to spell 
a verse from the Bible in this way. 

But besides the letter box, in the Sun- 
day drawer were kept two large picture 
books, with large colored pictures of 
Bible scenes. One of these belonged to 
Katie, and the other to Erny ; and there 
were some smaller books as well, with 
pretty Bible stories and sweet hymns in 
them. All these were taken out of 
the drawer on Saturday night, and put 
away again on Sunday night, because, if 
Katie and Erny had had these letters 
and books every day, they would, per- 
haps, have grown tired of them, and 
would have had no fresh boeks for Sun- 
day. 


Then dear mamma always tried to 
make Sunday a very happy day to her 
children ; and when they were not happy, 
I think it must have been either when 
they were not very well, or not very good. 

In the morning they went to the house 
of God with their papa and mamma, and 
although they could not know all that 
was said, yet they tried to behave well, 
that they might not disturb other people. 
The good minister sometimes spoke to 
the children who were present, and then 
they tried not to forget what he said, 
that they might tell mamma about it by 
and by. 

And when all the people knelt in 
prayer, their mamma had told them that 
they could ¢#zzz a little prayer in their 
heart, and that, though they did not 
speak, God would hear what their hearts 
said to him. 

Katie and Erny always liked to hear 
the singing ; sometimes they almost knew 
the hymns and tunes, from hearing them 
sung very often, and then they were 
able to help to sing God’s praises with 
their young voices. 

On Sundays they had the pleasure of 
dining and taking tea with papa and 
mamma, instead of in the nursery, as on 
other days ; and though they were very 
fond of nurse, and quite happy with her, 
this was a great treat. 
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But it is about their Sunday afternoons 
with mamma that I am going to tell you. 
Katie and Erny spent them alone with 
her. Nurse and all the other servants 
but one went to worship God, and papa 
went to the ragged school to teach some 
poor little boys who had not any kind 
fathers or mothers at home to tell them 
how the Lord Jesus loves little children. 

Sometimes Katie and Erny read to 
their mamma from one of their Sunday 
story-books. Then she read to them, 
and they learned a short text, or one or 
two verses of a hymn. But what they 
best liked was listening to the stories 
their mamma told them from the Bible. 

When papa came home, he often had 
something to say about the poor little 
ragged boys in his class. I believe 
Katie and Erny knew almost all their 
names, although they had only seen one 
or two of them, and they often asked a 
great many questions about them at tea- 
time. 

After tea, papa was glad to rest a little, 
and then mamma opened the piano, and 
played and sang with her children some 
sweet children’s hymns. They almost 
always finished with the one beginning — 


“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light.” 


Then nurse came to call the children 
to the nursery, and, after a happy talk 
with her, and kneeling down and thank- 
ing God for all his love and care during 
the day, and asking him to watch them 
through the night, Kate and Ernest were 
almost always ready for bed, and soon 
might be seen fast asleep on their little 
pillows. 


CHAPTER LE 
DHE INFANT JESUS. 


“ HERE we are, mamma, quite ready 
for you,” said Katie, jumping up from 
her low seat by the fire, and running to 
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meet mamma, who just then opened the 
drawing-room door. 

Very bright and pleasant the room 
looked: a large fire was burning bright- 
ly in the grate; on the rug in front of it, 
little ““Flossy,” the dog, was curled up 
fast asleep; on one side of the fire an 
easy-chair was drawn up ready for mam- 
ma, and on the other were two little 
chairs, belonging to Kate and Ernest. 

“What did my little darlings do this 
morning ?”? said mamma, as she took 
her seat by the fire. The morning had 
been very cold and snowy, and as Kate 
and Ernest had not been quite well, 
mamma and nurse had thought it better 
for them to remain at home, instead of 
going out as usual. 

“Oh, mamma, we made such a long 
text with our letters,” said Erny. 

“Yes, mamma, but nurse helped us a 
little,” added Katie. 

“What was the verse, dear ?” 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

“And did nurse tell you anything about 
the verse ?” 

“Yes, mamma, nurse told us it was 
the song the angels sang when Jesus was 
born ; but she said you would tell us 
more about it this afternoon.” 

“T think I told you the name of the 
place where Jesus was born, one Sunday, 
when you were showing me your picture 
book: do you remember it ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Katie. 

“Did you not say Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, mamma?” asked Erny. 

“Yes, dear, and J think I told you also 
that Jesus’ mother’s name was Mary. 

““Mary’s home was at a place called 
Nazareth, but she was now at Bethle- 
hem, where her little baby was born, and 
they called his name JrEsus, because 
God had told them to do so. 

“Mary had no nice house to stay in at 
Bethlehem ; there was not even room for 
her and her baby in the inn; they had 
to stay in a stable, and, instead of a soft, 
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warm cradle, the child Jesus was laid in 
a manger.” 

“What is a manger, mamma?” asked 
Erny. 

“Tt is that place in a stable where 
horses’ food is placed ready for them to 
eat. Was it not love indeed in the 
Lord Jesus to come from heaven to this 
earth?” 

“Yes,mamma. Willyou tell us about 
the angels singing ?” asked Katie. 

“J am going to tell you about them 
now, Katie. Do you and Erny know 
what a shepherd is ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” cried Erny; “a 
shepherd is a man who takes care of 
sheep and the lambs. When we were 
staying with Uncle James in the sum- 
mer, we saw his shepherd taking care of 
the sheep, and we watched him shut 
them up in the fold for the night.” 

“So you did, dear,” saidmamma; “I 
had forgotten about it. 
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“There were some shepherds in the 
fields near Bethlehem watching their 
flocks at night. They were obliged in 
in that country to take care of the sheep 
by night as well as by day, for there were 
wild beasts there ; and if they were not 
very careful to watch, perhaps a bear or 
a lion would come and carry a poor little 
lamb away, and kill and eat it. 

“While the shepherds were watching 
in the night, all at once there was a bright 
light in the sky, and, looking up, they 
saw a shining angel ; at first they were 
frightened, but the angel told them not 
to fear, for he brought them good news. 
The good news was that Jesus the Sa- 
viour was born in Bethlehem, and he 
told them where they might find him ly- 
ing in his manger-cradle. Then agreat 
many angels joined the first one, and 
they all praised God together, saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.’” 
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“ And did the shepherds go to see Je- 
sus, mamma?” asked Katie. 
“Yes, dear ; when the angels had gone 


away, they left their sheep, and went at 
once to Bethlehem, and they found Jesus 
just where the angel had told them te 
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look for him. And there were others, 
too, who went to see Jesus. A compa- 
ny of wise men took a very long journey 
on purpose tosee him. When they had 
traveled as far as Jerusalem, they asked 
the king where they might find him; the 
king sent them on to Bethlehem, but he 
could not quite direct them to the place 
where Jesus was. God showed them 
where to find the Lord.” 

“Did he send an angel, mamma, as 
he did to the shepherds ?” asked Erny. 

“No, dear; he did not send an angel 
this time, but a bright star in the sky 
went before the wise men, till at last it 
stopped over the place where Jesus was. 
Then they went in and kneeled down be- 
fore him, and gave him the presents they 
had brought for him.” 

“What did they give the Lord Jesus, 
mamma?” said Katie. 

“ Gold and frankincense and myrrh.” 

“What are they?” asked Erny. 

“You know what gold is, Erny ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma; your watch is made 
ef gold, and some money is made of gold ; 
but what are the other things ?” 

“Frankincense and myrrh are sweet- 
smelling scents, which were thought very 
pleasant and precious, and were often 
given as gifts tokings. These wise men 
brought them to Jesus because they 
wanted to show their respect for him. 

“ And now, my children,” said mam- 
ma, “by the time we have sung a hymn 
I think dear papa will be home.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
KING HEROD. 


“You remember what we talked about 
last Sabbath afternoon?” said mamma, as 
Katie and Erny brought their little 
chairs, and sat down, one on each side 
of her. ‘You know that when the wise 
men got to Jerusalem, they asked some 
one to tell them where Jesus was.” 

“Yes, mamma, they asked the king 
where they were to find him, and he sent 
them to Bethlehem,” said Katie. 
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“ Youare right; and the king told them 
that when they had found out the exact 
place where Jesus was, they were to 
come back and tell him, for he pretend- 
ed that he too wanted to see Jesus, that 
he might worship him. But King Herod, 
for that was his name, was a wicked 
man, and he did nct want to worship Je- 
sus; he only wished to find out where 
he was, that he might kill him.” 

“Oh, mamma, how wicked!” said 
Erny. “ Why did he want to kill Jesus ?” 

“J think it was because he did not 
like Jesus to becalled aking. The wise 
men, when they came to him, asked, 
‘Where is he that is born zug of the 
Jews?’ Herod wanted to be king him- 
self, and he did not like even the Lord 
Jesus to be king besides.” 

“Did the wise men tell Herod where 
Jesus was, mamma?” asked Erny. 

“ No, dear; God told them ina dream 
not to go back to him. So they went 
home another way. And God sent an 
angel to Joseph, Mary’s husband, to tell 
him to take Mary and the child away to 
Egypt, out of Herod’s way. They then 
got up in the night time, when it was 
dark, and started on their long journey. 
They got safely to Egypt, and stayed: 
there some time, till King Herod was 
dead ; then they returned to their own 
country again. ’ 

“Herod was very angry when he found 
that the wise men did not come back to 
tell him where to find Jesus ; and as he 
did not know which little baby in Beth- 
lehem was Jesus, he sent his soldiers to 
kill all the little boy-infants there, and 
then he thought he should be quite sure 
to kill Jesus among them.” 

“But he did not, mamma?” cried 
Katie. 

“No, dear, for God had taken care of 
Jesus, and sent him safely away.” 

“Ts there anything in the Bible about 
Jesus when he was a little boy?” asked 
Erny. 

“ There is not very much said about 
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that part ofhis life, but one thing we are 
quite sure of, Jesus was always good; 
and is it not pleasant to know that the 
Lord Jesus was once a little child, and 
that he knows just how little children feel, 
and what they want? so when my Katie 
and Erny pray to him, he knows them 
quite well, and how to help them. 

“There is one story I will tell you 
about Jesus when he was achild. Mary 
and Joseph used to take a journey to Je- 
rusalem every year. When Jesus was 
twelve years old, he went with them. 
After staying at the city a short time, 
Mary and Joseph were ready to go home 
again, and they started on their journey 
back, thinking that Jesus was with them; 
for though they did not see him, yet, as 
they had a great many friends traveling 
with them, they felt sure that Jesus was 
somewhere safe among the company. 
But after traveling all day, and seeing 
nothing of their son, they got uneasy, and 
asked all their friends if they knew where 
he was. 

“ But they could not find him ; so they 
went back to the city to look for him. 
Still they could not find Jesus at first, 
but after looking for him three days, they 
saw him sitting in the temple, in the 
midst of a number of wise men, talking 
to them, and asking them questions.” 

“ What was the temple, mamma ?” 

“Tt was a very large and beautiful 
building, to which the Jews used to go to 
worship God. Mary and Joseph were 
very much surprised when they saw their 
son sitting among all those learned men, 
and when they heard how wisely and 
well Jesus talked with them; indeed, 
every one who heard him was aston- 
ished.” 

“ And was not Mary glad to find Je- 
sus, mamma?” said Erny. 

“Yes, dear ; she asked him why he had 
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stayed away from her, and told him what 
a long search she and Joseph had had 
for him. Jesus replied, ‘How was it you 
sought me? did you not know I must 
be about my Father’s business?’ Mary 
and Joseph did not understand this an- 
swer, but Jesus meant to say that he had 
work to do for God, his Father, and that 
God had wished him to stay behind in 
the city.” 

“Did Jesus go home with Mary and 
Joseph, mamma ?” asked Erny. 

“Yes, he went back with them to their 
home in Nazareth, and we are told that 
Jesus was subject tothem. He was obe- 
dient to his father and mother; he did 
what they told him to do, and attended 
to their wishes. Now do you not think, 
Katie and Erny, that if the Lord Jesus, 
who was so wise and good, obeyed his 
father and mother, other little children 
ought to do the same? And when chil- 
dren are told to do anything, do you 
think it is right for them to wait a long 
time before they begin, and then set 
about it with very cross faces ?” 

“No, mamma,” said Katie; but Erny 
hung down his head, and did not answer, 
and the color came into his face. 

“ Ah, Isee Erny knows that he did not 
doas Jesus would have done yesterday,” 
said mamma. “I hope to-morrow he 
will be obedient and good at once, when 
I send for him to read to me; he will 
not oblige mamma ever again to send 
for him twice, I think?” 

“No, dear mamma,” said Erny, jump- 
ing up to give and take a kiss. “I will 
try to be like Jesus.” 

“‘ Now let us all kneel together,” said 
mamma, “and ask him to help my chil- 
dren to be holy and loving and obedient 
as he was when he was a little child on 
earth.” 

(To be continued.) 


WE shall perhaps hardly be excused 
for disturbing the quiet of Sabbath even- 
ing by bringing into it a Sabbath-day 
grievance: but we have seen so many 
unhappy people to-day, that our heart is 
moved to help them. 

We went this morning to hear the dis- 
tinguished Rev. Dr. . Itappeared 
that we were not alone in thinking that 
he was distinguished. Many were there 
beforeus. Wesay “there ;” butwhere? 
In the porch, for the most part ; some in 
the aisles, a few in the pews. 

It was not a very cheerful group. 
Some were really infirm, and we pitied 
them, but had no power torelieve. Per- 
haps almost all were infirm in their tem- 
pers. We could see plainly in some 
faces a gathering storm, though with a 
shade of doubt as to how the pent-up in- 
dignation could best be discharged. One 
man’s mind was evidently made up. He 
was preparing inwardly to blow-a “ Blast 
against Pew-holders ” in the next weekly 
“World Rectifier.” 

We were interested in observing those 
who made their way through this com- 
pany to their seats. Some seemed to 
feel badly at passing so many waiting 
worshipers ; others seemed to take no 
notice of them ; and a good many evident- 
ly tried to seem to take no notice. 


By and by, however, all were accommo- 
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dated, some by retiring from the church 
and seeking some less distinguished 
preacher, and others by getting a seat, 
after the services had commenced, ina 
mixed frame of mind made up of yexa- 
tion and self-gratulation. The result on 
our own mind was a few reflections on | 
the subject of church hospitality. 

There are two sides to this subject,— 
an outside and an inside. The inside 
pertains to the pew-holder ; the outside 
to the public generally. 

The pew-holder has rights. There is 
no question on this point. One ofthese 
is the right to sitinhis own pew. He 
has also duties ; and among these is the 
duty of promoting attendance on public 
worship, akin to which is the duty of 
hospitality. 

Now is it not possible to harmonize 
the rights and duties of pew-holders ? It 
is very easy when the congregation is 
small and the minister unpopular, espe- 
cially if the church is newly organized. 


_We have ourselves received most polite 


attentions in such circumstances. Then 
duties are up and rights are down. But 


as the congregation becomes large and 
the services attractive, rights go up and 
duties go down. At one time, in Dr. 
Wadsworth’s church, San Francisco, the 
pews were kept locked, the owners hav- 
ing possession of the keys. Perhaps 
each one, as he unlocked his pew Sunday 
morning, reflected with peculiar interest 
on the words of the Psalmist, “I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of 
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my God,” &c. We do not suppose they 
were sinners above all others in the mat- 
ter of hospitality, but circumstances made 
it necessary for them to defend their 
rights, and they were determined to do it. 

Now, evidently, pew-holders must put 
themselves to soze inconvenience, or they 
can not exercise hospitality. A hospita- 
ble man is always glad to put himself 
out of the way to entertain a friend. But 
church hospitality differs from the pri- 
vate practice of the same virtue in requir- 
ing to be carefully organized. There 
must be a hospitable system in our 
churches. This is especially needed in 
cities. The regular worshipers must be 
prevented from imposition, and, on the 
other hand, the public must receive a 
welcome to the sanctuary, or it is not 
God’s house. 

The right method is perhaps not very 
difficult to reach. 1. Let there be a 
definite rule established with which all the 
pew-holders are familiar, that at a cer- 
tain ¢zme, if the regular occupant of the 
seat is not present, the sexton or usher 
is at liberty to give his place to a stran- 
ger. 2. In churches where strangers 
are liable to come in considerable num- 
bers, let a placard be posted giving a 
cordial invitation to strangers, and stat- 
ing at what ¢zwze the ushers will seat them. 
3. Let there be at least one usher for 
each aisle. The first rule would doubt- 
less put some families to trouble, by 
making them come in season ; but what 
is hospitality good for if it costs nothing ? 
In this case, indeed, the cost would be 
fully repaid by the advantage of prompt 
attendance. 

In large places it is not enough to have 
a good rule known to the initiated ; the 
public must be zz/formed of it. In the 


dissenting churches of London, the vis- , 


itor sees notices requesting the pew-own- 
ers to inform the usher, as they enter, 
what vacancies there will be in their 
pews. This is much better than no no- 
tice, for it indirectly notifies the stranger 
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that he is expected, and that provision 
is made for him. We once sawa notice 
of invitation on a church-door which we 
can not strongly recommend, but per- 
haps it was better than nothing. Stran- 
gers were cordially invited, and then they 
were kindly instructed as to certain 
points of behavior during worship, which 
was, to our apprehension, somewhat like 
saying, “ You are welcome ; but we are 
willing, you should feel a little uncomfort- 
able while you are with us.” 

We have spoken of city churches, but 
they are not the only ones that fail in 
hospitality. We have seen the maxim 
that “‘what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s” illustrated in country church- 
es. Hospitality needs organization there. 
Deacon, A., you know everybody in town, 
and you therefore can tell every stranger 
that comes to your church-door. Please 
take it upon yourself to come early to 
church for one year, and keep on the 
lookout for strangers, and give them a 
seat. Next year perhaps some one else 
will take your place. Let the matter be 
systematized. It will pay. It is the 
Lord’s work. — 

But we are almost running into a lec- 
ture. What we mean this for is simply 
a familiar, private evening-talk in print. 


Our readers have read a great many 
books during the past month. Some 
have drawn their pencils around choice 
paragraphs to share them with their 
friends. We like this practice. Here 
are some of our pencilings. 

Thomas Fuller, who could “meditate ”’ 
most inimitably, sends this comfort to 
all who for sufficient cause spend their 
Sabbaths at home: — 

“Lord, thy servants are now praying 
in the church, and I am here staying at 
home, detained by necessary occasions, 
such as are not of my seeking, but of 
thy sending. My care could not prevent 
them, my power could not remove them, 
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Wherefore, though I can not go to 
church, there to sit down at table with 
the rest of thy guests, be pleased, Lord, 
to send me a dish of their meat hither, 
and feed my soul with holy thoughts. 
Eldad and Medad, though staying in 
the camp (no doubt on just cause), yet 
prophesied as well as the other el- 
ders. Though they went not out to the 
Spirit, the Spirit came home to them. 
Thus never any dutiful child lost his 
legacy for being absent at the making 
of his father’s will, if at the same time 
he were employed about his father’s 
business. I fear too many at church 
have their bodies there and their minds 
at home. Behold, in exchange, my body 
here and heart there. Though I can 
not pray with them, I pray for them. 
Yea, this comforts me, I am with thy 
congregation, because I would be with 
tect 


Here are others, from the same source, 
which our pencil and heart were drawn 
1OBeS 

“Lord, the preacher this day came 
home to my heart. A left-handed Gib- 
eonite (Judg. ix. 16) hit not the mark 
more sure than he my darling sins. I 
could find no fault with his sermon, save 
only that it had too much truth. But 
this I quarreled at, that he went far 
from his text to come close to me, and 
so was faulty himself in telling me of 
my faults. Thus they will creep out at 
small crannies that have a mind to es- 
cape; and yet I can not deny but that 
that which he spake, though nothing to 
that portion of Scripture which he had 
for his text, was according to the pro- 
portion of Scripture. And is not thy 
word in general the text. at large of any 
preacher? Yea, rather, I should have 
concluded that if he went from his text 
thy goodness sent him to meet me: for 
without thy guidance it had been impos- 
sible for him so truly to have traced the 


intricate turnings of my deceitful heart.” 
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“Lord, I confess this morning I re- 
membered my breakfast, but forgot my 
prayers. And as I have returned no 
praise, so thou mightest justly have af- 
forded me no protection. Yet thou hast 
carefully kept me to the middle of this 
day, entrusted me with a new debt before ' 
I have paid the old score. It is now 
noon, —too late for amorning, too soon 
for an evening, sacrifice. My corrupt 
heart prompts me-to put off my prayers 
till night, but I know it too well, or 
rather too ill, to trust it. I fear, if till 
night I defer them, at night I shall for- 
get them. Be pleased therefore now to 
accept them. Lord, let not a few hours 
the later make a breach; especially 
seeing (being spoken not to excuse my 
negligence, but to implore thy pardon) a 
thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday. I promise hereafter, by thy 
assistance, to bring forth fruit in due 
season. I am ashamed the sun should 
shine on me, who now newly start in the 
race of my devotions, when he, like a 
giant, hath run more than half his course 
in the heavens.” 


“Lord, be pleased to shake my clay 
cottage before thou throwest it down. 
May it totter awhile before it doth tum- 
ble. Let me be summoned before I am 
surprised. Deliver me from sudden death. 
Not from sudden death in respect of 
itself; for I care not how short my pas- 
sage be, so it be safe. Never any weary 
traveler complained that he came too 
soon to his journey’s end. But let it 
not be sudden in respect of me. Make 
me always ready to receive death. ~ Thus 
no guest comes unawares to him who 
keeps a constant table.” 


“What is the kingdom of God?” said 
a poor fisher-boy to his mate, who was 
trying to instruct him. 

“TJ hardly know; I’m no scholar like 
Captain Seaforth. But he told us there 
were only two kingdoms in the world, 
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and we must belong to the one or 
the other.. There’s the prince of this 
world, —that is, the devil; and there’s 
the Prince of peace, our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and we must be subject to one of 
them.” 

“I should like to belong to that king- 

- dom.” 

“Ah, but we must be like the King then. 
We must be like the Lord Jesus. May- 
be we should have said we couldn’t be 
like God in heaven, so he sent his Son 
to be like us first. Why, his life was 
just the same as ours. When we’re out 
seeking for signs of the herring, I think 
how the Lord Jesus would have borne it 
allin patience and hope, and just quietly 
waited; only ready to work with a will 
when the right moment came. That is 
our King. Then try to be like him, and 
he’ll take thee into his kingdom.” 
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“The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” Here is an example of this truth 
written on the heart : — 

“During the French Revolution, St. 
Andre, the Vendean revolutionist, said to 
a peasant, “I will have all your steeples 
pulled down, that you may no longer 
have any object by which you may be 
reminded of your old superstitions.” 

“But,” replied the peasant, “you can 
not help leaving us the stars.” 


“Turn to God one day before your 
death,” said Rabbi Eliezer. His disci- 
ples asked, “How can a man know 
the day of his death?” He answered, 
“Therefore you should turn to God 
to-day. Perhaps you may die to-mor- 
row. Thus every day will be employed 
in returning.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


To whom do these pictures relate ? 
What was the name of her husband ? 
What was the name of her son ? 
Had she more than one child? 

What cousin had she ? 

What distinguished ancestor had she? 


Where did she live ? 

Was that the place where she belonged? 

What scenes are represented in these 
several pictures, and where is the ac- 
count of each to be found ? 


XI. — SIMILITUDES. 


What things are declared in the Scrip- 
tures to resemble these figures ? 
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Where is each of these declarations 
found ? 


In what does the resemblance in each 
case consist ? 
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Where did men bring the bones of the king, 
who was slain with his sons by the 
sword? 

Where, when the famine in Canaan prevailed, 
were plentiful harvests well stored ? 

Where did the Israelites gather to mourn for 
their prophet and judge when he died ? 

Where was the patriarch’s earliest home 
whose faith in the promise was tried ? 

Where did Elijah the prophet find bread 
when the famine in Israel was great? 

Where did the ark rest in solitude drear, till 
the flood from the earth sheuld abate ? 

Where did St. Paul cure the impotent mani, 
perceiving his faith to be healed ? 

Where were two armies for battle arrayed 
when David drew nigh to the field ? 

Where, when the Ziphites betrayed him to 
Saul, was he with his comrades con- 
cealed ? 


These places arrange ; the first letters unite : 
’Tis the name of a city, of men the delight, 
Whose ruin was sad, as its glory was bright. 


XIII. 


Questions to be answered before look- 
ing into a Bible or Concordance : — 


1. How many times is the word 
“odd” used in the Bible? the word 
“shrub”? “reply. “snatch? 2. in- 
dustrious ” ? 

2. Is the word“ pulpit” in the Bible ? 
“tune”? “chalk”? “Bible” ? “chatter”? P 
“policy” ? 

3. Where is the expression, “new 
every morning, fresh every evening ?” 

4. What three different words in the 
New Testament are pronounced precise- 
ly alike ? 
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XIV. 


A talented politician once proved a 
traitor to his king and country. The 
initials of the following compose his 
name : — 

1. The only member of a royal fami- 
ly in Israel who was to be mourned for 
and buried. 

2. A prophetess whose teaching ef- 
fected a temporary check to idolatry in 
Judah. 

3. One of whom it was prophesied, 
“ He shall dwell in the presence of his 
brethren.” 

4. The burial place of the great mil- 
itary leader of the children of Israel. 

5. The minister of an Eastern king 
whose ambition resulted in his ruin. 

6. The husbandman with the kingly 
heart. 

7. A place close by the watery grave 
of a multitude. 

8. The birth-place of Absalom. 

9g. A memorial of deliverance in bat- 
tle. 

1o. The father of the second founder 
of the human race. 


ANSWERS TO THE RECREATIONS IN 


OUR LAST. 
v. PETER. 
vu. JAcoB (Gen. xxvii. 8). Mosrs 
and AARON (Heb. xi. 23) SAMSON 


(Jud. xiii. 23). Timotuy (2 Tim. i. 5). 
AHAZIAH (2 Chronicles xxii. 3). THE 
DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS (Matt. xiv. 
6-8). 
vin. ISHMAEL, ABRAHAM.— Genesis 
xxi. 16. 
2 Sam. 20: Araunah., 
26. 2A 3322. 
Segub. 1 Ki. 16:34. Ethiopia. Acts 8: 
Hamor. Gen. 33: ais 
19. Lukewarm. Rey. 3: 
Mara. Ruth 1: 20. 16. 
IX. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
To) NOsL, 235 4. Matt.3:4; Mark 
2. Luke 1 : 5-20. 6: 20. 
3. Luke 1:59-63. 5. Mark 6:28; Acts 
TONY 


2 Sam. 


